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Aving "__ On {he State wing bp Us 
* nited* Provinces, * after à prodipions 
* Growth in Richts, Beauty, Extent of 
2 Commerce, and Number: of Inhabitants, ar- 
rived at length to ſuch 4 Height, ( the _ 
Strength" of their  Navies, - their fortified | 
Towns,. and ſtanding Forces," with 'a' conſtant - 
Revenue proportioned to the Support of all this 
_ Greatneſs), as made them ibe Envy of ſom, 


the Fear of others, and the Wonder of all their | 
Neighbours ig. 


OTA 


' Be: have,” this Simmere N gabelt be 
8 State, in the midſt of ęr eat appearing | 
1 Safety, Order, Strength, x Vigour, almoſt 
 rumidand droken to Pieces, in ſome few Days, 
and by very: few: Blows z and reduced, in a 
manner, to its has a of * Weakneſs 

and- Diſtreſs ; and WO 
near at Mercy; che, inland Providces: ſwank | 
lowed up by an Invaſion, almoſt as ſudden nu 
ur eſſted as the Inundations to which the others | 
| 

| 

| 


"= are ſulject; and the Remainders of their State 
—_ a 2 _ rather 


* » . . a 
. 
: b : 
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. kept alive by Neglect or Diſcontert of 
its Enemies, than by any Strength of Nature, 
or Endeavour at #ts own Recovery. 


Now, tis fuch a ER and fuch a 


Full of this State ſeem Revolutions urparallel- 
lied in any Story, and hardly conceived even oy 


thoſe who have lately ſeen em; I thought it 
migbi be worth an ide Man's Time, to” give 
Jome Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of this 
Commonwealth, the Cauſes of their Greatneſs, | 
and the Steps towards their Fall; which were 
all made by. Motions perhaps little, taken no- 
\Zive of ly common Eyes, and almaſt undiſcern- 
any\ Man that was not placed to the 
Beſt Adventage,. and ſomething concerned, as 
wo as Much. inclined 2 ſerve igen AP 


"he wa Duty of E mployments 4 1. 
2 not only by Cuſtom, but by Orders of State, 
de it fit for me to prepare ſome formal Ac. 


| 8 of ibis Country and Government, after 


iu Tears Embaſſy," in the midſt of great 


Conjunctures and Negotiations among them, 
And ſuch a Revolution as bas fince happened 
there, though it may have made theſe 550 ſcour- 


ſes little important to bis Majeſty or bis Coun- 


cil; yet it will not have rendered them lefs a. 


grcegble to common E yes, who, like Men that 
live near the Sen will run 0ul pon the 0 45 


4 40 
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b they would not 


to gat at it ina Storm, thoug 


took out of their Windows is ſev it ina Calm, f 


Befdes, at a Time when the Afions of this | 


Scene take: up ſo generally the: Eyes and Diſ- 


courſes of their Neighbours, and the Maps of = 
grow fo much inrequeſt, I thought 


their Country 


a Map of their State and Covernment would 
not be unwelcome to the World; fince it is full 


as neceſſary. as the others, 10 underſtand.” the 
© Changes" among then. 


late Revolutions 
And as no Man's Story can be well written till 
Be is dead, ſo ibe Account of this State could 


not be well given till its Fall; whith may juſt» 


ly be dated from the Events of laſt. Summer, 
(whatever Fortunes may further attend A 95 
fince- therein we have ſeen the ſudden and vio- 
lent Diſſolution of that more popular Govern- 


ment, which had continued, and made fo much. 


Noiſe for above twenty Years in the World, 
 without-the Exerciſe or Infli | 
rity of the Princes of Orange, a Part ſo 
 ſential in the firſt Conſtitutions of their Stats. 
Nor can I wholly loſe my Pains in this: AA. 


venture, when I ſhall bas ll Eat of in | 


ions I have lately been uſed to upon this O 


fon: Which. made me firſt obſerve and outer 


ering this way, at once, 


bow ignorant wwe tvere generally in the" Aﬀairs 


and Conſtitutions of a Country ſo"much"in our. = 


Des the common Road of our Travels _— 
3 A a” 65 '® 
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Rn _DEPREFACE. | 
184 Subjett-of our Talk; and which we have 
Aten f late not only. curious, but concerned to 


* 


ve 2 


8 \ » 
\ 1 


Tam very ſenſible how ill a Trade it is do 


41 "ewrite, where much is ventured, andlitile can 
Be gained; ſince whoever does it jll, is ſure of 


Ii Contempt; and the juſt.ieft: that can be, when 
K 1 Man provokes bim to diſcover bis own Fol. 
BJ lies, or to trouble the World. If he writes 


F well, he raiſes the Envy of boſe Wits that arg 
ES . Poſſeſſedof Ve Vogue, and are jealous of their 
i Preferment there, as if it were in Love, or 
in State; and baue found, that the neareſt 
May io their gun Reputation lies, right or 
avrong, - by the! Derifion of other Men. But, 
bowever, I am not in Pain; for it is the Af- 
Feftation of Praiſe that makes the Fear of Re- 
proach; and I write without other Deſign then 
bf entertaining very idle Men, and among them 
anyſeif, For I muſt confeſs, that, being whol- 
Jy, uſeleſs. to the Publick, and unacquainted with 
ibe Cares of incregſing Riches, (which buſy 
he Word); being grown cold to the Pleaſures 
younger or liuelier Men; and having end- 
4 ad the Entertainments of Building and Plant. 
1 ings (uuluch ue to ſuccced them) ; finding lit. 
die ale in common Converſatiun, and Trouble 
1 much Reading, from ibe Care of my Eyes, 
fence. an Hilne(s .contratted ly many unneceſſary 
Villgences in m Employments abroad, there 
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con i bird be found an idler Man than T; nor, 
conſequently, one more excuſable for giving way 
to ſuch Amuſements as" this. - having nothing 
10 do, but to enjoy the Eaſe of a private Life 
and Fortune; which,” as I know no Man en- 
Vies, 2 ( I thank God) 0 Man can rde 


Tam not ignorant, tha the Vein of Read. 
mg never ran lower than in this Age; and 
ſeldom goes farther than the'De/ign of raiſing a 
Stock to furniſh. ſome Calling or Converſation; 
the Deſire of | Knowlenge' being either laughed 

ont of. Doors by the Wit that pleaſes 155 Age, 
or beaten out by. Huteręſt that ſo much poſſeſſes 
it; and the Amuſement of Books giving way 
10 the Liberties. or Refinements of Pleaſure, 
that were formerly leſs known, or leſs avowe 
than' now, Let ſome there. will always be 
found in the World, who aſt no more at theix - 
idle Hours, than to forget themſelves: And 
whether that be brought about by Drink on 
Play, by Love or Bumeſs, or by ſome Diver. 
ods as idle 4 Ibis, it is all a een | 


% 


895 0 it may * fall out, at one time 


ar other, that ſome Prince or great Miniſter 
may not be ill pleaſed in theſe kind-of Memos 
rials, (upon ſuch a Subject), to trace the Steps 
of Trade and Riches, of Orden and Power, 
in à State; and thoſe likewiſe of weak or vic 
_ — F corrupt or ill Condubt. of. 

| Faction 
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Fal ion or Obſtinacy, which decay and diſſalut 
the firmeſt Goveruments; that jo,” by Reflext> 
ONS upon foreign Events, they may provide ibt f 
better and the earlier againſt thoſe at bome, 
and raiſe their own Honour and 'Happindſs by 


equal Degrees with the Proſperity and Safety 
of the Nations they govern, | 


Fer, under favour of thoſe whois eat - 
Ver Mus in our Age, by ſaying Things which | 
David tells us the Fool ſaid in bis; and ſet - 
up with bringing tboſe Wares to Marten, 
_ which (God knows) bave been always in the 
World, though kept up in Corners, becauſe 


they uſed to mark their Owoners, in former A. 

855 with ibe Names of Boffoons, profane 

or impudent Men; who: deride ail Form and 

Oraer, as well as Piety and Truth ;. and; un. 

dier the Notion of Fopperies, endeavour to' dif. 

ſolve the very Bonds of all Civil Society; tho", 

by the Favour and Protection thereof, they 
themſelves enjoy ſo much greater Proportions 

Wealth a "of | Pleaſures, than would fail. to 

their Share, if all lay in common, as they 

ſ ten io deſgn; (for then ſuch Poſſeſſions would 

Belong of Right 0 the 0 and We 6. 

my WP 


Under Weber We fich Men Believe it will 
| 0 fund, at one Time or other; by all who 


| Ball 5 "that, whilſt human "Ik 
wW 


Diſcipline in Armies, 'the ſame Reverence for 
| Things ſacred, and: Refpett: of. Civil Inſtitut 
tions, ibe Jame Virtues and Diſpofitions' of 
Princes and Magiſtrates, derived by. Intereſt 
or Imitation into the Cuſtoms and Humburs of 
the People, will ever have the ſame Effetts 
upon the Strength and Greatneſs of all (zovern- 
ments, and upon the. Honour and Authority: 5 
thoſe that rule, as well as n en 

ö Safe of thoſe that 127 68 


Nor are. we to think Princes F 


Tajers; or leſs entertained, when we fee them 


employ their Time and their Thoughts in ſo 
uſeful Speculations, and to ſo: glorious Ends; 

hut that rather thereby they' attain their true. 
Prerogative, of being bappier, as well 41. 
greater, than Subj wo can be. For all the 
Pleaſures of Senſe that any Man cam enjoy, are 


_ within the Reach of a private Fortune, and 
ordinary Contrivanice ; grow: fainter with Age, 


and duller with Uſe, muſt be revived with In- 
ſermiſſons, and wait upon the Returns of Ap 
petite, which are no more at Call of the Rich 
than the Poor. The Flaſhes of Wit and good 


Humour that riſe from the Vapours of Wine, 


are little different rom thoſe that proceed frem 


the Heats of Blood in the firſt Approaches of 
Fevers or Frenzies ; and are to be valued but 


% - 
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what it is, the ſame Orders in State, the ſame | 


45 (indeed) they are, the Effects of 'Diſtempen, -. 
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Butd itbe Pleu ſures Imagination; as they 

beigbien and refine the very Pleaſures of Senſe, 

Jo they are of larger Extent, and longer Dura- 

tion.” And if ibe moſt ſenſual Man will con- 
Fei there is a Pleaſure in pleaſing, be muſt 
likewiſe allow, there is Good to a Maw's' ſelf 
in doing Good to others; and the further. this 

extends, the big ber it riſes, and the longer it 
laſts: "Bejides, there is Beauty in Order, _ 

„ there are Charms in well-deſerved Praiſt; ani 

Los are the greater, by bow'much greater the 
. Subject; as the firſt appearing in a well. framed 
and well-governed State, and the other ariſing 
from noble and generous: Actions. Nor can 
1 2 of good Humour be greater than thoſe 

| that fuel iy the Succeſs of wiſe Counſals, ani 

oy the fortunate Events of  publick Aﬀairs, 

ce a Man that takes Pleaſure in doing good 


- fo\tem- thouſand, mul need: bave more than be 


MRI tex b 14⁵ himſelf. A 
B theſs Thoughts lead me too far, nds 
ule Parpoſe; therefore I ſhall leave them for 
thoſe I bad ſirſt in my Head, nen 
State of the United Provinces. 


bee be Gassen of Me Strength 


| 5 and Revenues grew out of the Vaſtneſs of their 
| Trude, intorwhich their Religion, their Man- 


ners and Diſpoſitions, their Situation, and the 
CY their Government, were the chief) Inv 
_ gredients 1 


b 
y 
* 
Xe 
* 
' 


gredients ; and this lat ed been raiſed 
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an old Foundation, and partly w1 2725 F 
terials brought together by many and various 
Accidents: it will be neceſſary for Ibe dan | 


of this great Frame, to give 


the Riſe « and Progreſs of their State, by 4 

ing out the moſt gere. Occaſions of the 
firſt, and Periods-of tbe other ; to \diſcover 
the Nature and Conſtitutions of their Govern- 


ment in its ſeveral Parts, aud the Motions uf, 
it, from the firſt and ſmalleſt Wheels ;, to ob-: 


ſerve what is peculiar. 10 abam in their Situa- 
tien or Diſpofitions, and what. in their Reli- 
gion; to take a Survey of their Trade, and the © 
Cauſes of it; of ibe Forces and Revenues 


which compoſed their Greatneſs ;, and the Cir- 4A 
cumſtances and ConjunFures which conſpiredito 
their Fall. And theſe are the Heads that ſhall 


make the Order and Arguments in the dene 
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-Riſe of this Commonwealt 
ace it up as high as we fr ſH COM 
- motions in the Seventeen Provin- 
FE WP ces, under the Ducheſs of PE 


nan Government; and the true Cauſes of: habt | 


more avowed and general Revolt in the Duke c 
Aloa's Time: and, to find out che natural 


Springs of thoſe Revolutions, malt reflect upom 
that ſort of Government under which the Inba- 
bitants of thoſe Provinces lived for ſo many Ages 


paſt; in the Subjection of their ſeveral Dukes or 
Counts; till, by Marriages, Sueceſſions, or Con- 
oe wh came to be united in the Houſe of 

ee Wy = Zugang, 
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2 The Riſe aud Progreſs 
„e poder + ly W The Good.; and 
a, under Philip Fa- 
derte cv „in the Perſon of that 
great Em peror, Wage an, with thoſe vaſt Domi- 
nions of Germany and Spain, Italy and the Indies. 
Nor will it be from the Purpoſe, upon this 
Search, to run a little higher into the Antiqui- 
ties of theſe Countries. For though moſt Men 
ere goniented only ito; fee[a River as it runs by 
' them, and talk of the Changes in it as they hap-. 
| pens when it is troubled, or when clear; when 
it drowns the Country in a Flood, or forſakes it 
bo a Drought : yet he that would know the Na- 
ture of the Water, and the Cauſes of thoſe Acci- 
dents, (ſo as to gueſs at their Continuance or Re- 
turn), muſt find = its Source, and obſerve with 
what Strength itTriſes, what Length it runs, and 
how many ſmall Sas fall in, and feed it to 
ſuch a Height, as make it eicher delightful or ter- 
rible to the Eye, and uſeful or dangerous to the 
8328 about it. 


1 


{The Numbers and Fury of the Northern 
tions, under many different Names, hayjn by 
ſeveral Inundations broken down th vs 
Frame of the Roman Empire, extended in 
Provinces as far as the Rhine, either gave a Birth, : 
or made Way for the ſeveral Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities that have ſinee continued in the Parts 
of Zurope on this Side that River, which made 
the ancient Limits of the Gallick and German 
Nations. The Tract of Land which we uſual- 
Iy call the Lau Countries, was ſo waſted, by the 
Invaſions or Marches of this raging People, (who, 
aſſed by them to greater Conqueſts), that the 
Bias grew thin; and, being ſecure of no- 
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thing they poſſeſſed, fell to ſeck the! Support ef 
Ps; e nk Hunting, vr by nor 
than by Labbur and Induſtry : And thereby the 
Grounds came to be uncultivated; and in the 
courſe of : Years turned either to Foreſt, or 
Marſhes; Which are the two'natura-Soils of ali 
deſolated Lands in the more temperate Regions. 
For by ſoaking! of frequent Shewers, and the 
Courſe of Waters from the higher into lower 
| Grotinds;\ when there is no Iſſue that helps then 
to break out into a Channel; the flat Land grows 
to be a Mixture of Earth aud Water, and nel. 
ther of common Uſe nor Paſſage to Man or 
Beaſt; which is called 4 Aurſb. The higher, 
and ſo chedrier, Parts, moiſtened by the Rain, 
and warmed by the Sun, (hoot forth me forts 
of Plants, as naturally as Bodies do me ſerts of 
Hair; Which, being preſctved by the'Deſblates | 
neſs of à Place untroden,: as well as untilled, 
gro to ſuch Trees or Shrubs as are natural to 
he Sil; and thoſe in time © producing! both 
Food and Shelter for ſeverat kinds of Beaſts 
muke the ſort of Country we call u Foreſt. |! 4 
And ſuch ws Flanders for many Years before 
e Time; When the Power of * the 
Francs; havitg raiſed! and eſtabliſhed” à great 
Kingdom of their own, upon the entire Con- 
queſt of Gaul, began to reduce the Diſörders of 
that Country to the Form of 4 evil, or, atleaſt, 
military Government: toe fake Diviſions und 
Diſtributions of Lands dnd Juriſdictions, by the 
Bounty of the Prince, or the Services df his thief 
Followers and Commanders: Tb one of whom 
a gteat Extent of this Land was given, with the 
Title of Foreſter of Flanders. Thls Office con- 
— 8 tnc 


4 The Riſe and Progres 1:40 W? 
Sa for ſeveral Deſcents, and began 10 civie- 
lize the Country, by repreſſing the Violence of 
Robbers, and Spoilers; Who infeſted the . woody 
and faſt Places; and by encouraging the milder 
People to fall into civil Societies, to truſt to their 
Induſtry for Subſiſtence, to Laws for Protection, 
and to their Arms, united under the Care and 
f 0 of Wei e for Safety and ap 
neg. 1536 e 91h 
In the Time of Gherlanaien, as ſome "wilt, © 
or, as others, in that of Charles the Bald, Flan- 
ders was erected into a County, Which changed 
the. Title of Foreſter for that of auß, withous 5 
N pting the Succeſſion. | 
W bat the Extent of this County was at rl 
4 how. far the Juriſdiction of Foreſters reached, 
J cannot affirm; nor whether it only bordered 
upon, or included the lower Parts of the vaſt 
Woods, of Ardenne, Which, in Charlemaign' Kt 
Time, was. all-Foreſt' as. high as Aix, and the 
Tough Country for ſome Leagues beyond i it, and 
was uſed commonly by that Emperor for his 
Yuntigg,.. -This appears by the ancient Records 
of that City; Which; attribute the Diſcovery; or 
atleaſt retrieving the Knowledge of thoſe hot 
Baths, to the Fortune of that Prince, While he was 
hunting; For his Horſe, poching one of bis Legs 
into forthe; hollow Ground, made Way for the 
Sas, Water to break out, and gave Occa- 
ſon for the Emperor's building that City, and 
making it his uſual Seat, and the Place: of mitt 
mation for the following Emperors. 
„Hollgud, being an Illand made 0 the vi. 
ding Branches ok the ancient Nhine, and called 
formerly: Batavia, was eſteemed rather a Part of 
Lanz 8 Germany | 
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ik chan Gag), (between which it 1 5 
in regard of ts Bein ng Plate 7 by t 1 00 
great af Raten People of 1 9 75 

28585 y the Rumant' ra ther, as an Wat is an yn 
ſub} Jecke Province; WhO drew 7 thence n 
het Tribute belides' Bands of Soldiers, | much 
eſteemed for their Valbur, and joined AS. 'AuxXi- 


Uaries to their Legions in their Calli * COR | 


9 ae, his ad chk gt 
8 pro able, 8 in a. 

8 Tahabi aiits And Caſts] al we 

Nantes, 95 the Throads "of the barbarous Na- 


tions, but chiefly of the Normans and Danes ; 


from oe Cou ee and Language the Names 
of "Hell and a caland E 5 be derived. 
But, abel 2 e A 8 of f the Count, of 
Price, by pier of peror Lewts IL. 
ab ide of Count of Holland, and 
jr 91 55 to that Tin] J hi b, running 
nce that Time through fe many d ireck or col- 


| lateral Succeſſions, and ſome Uſu rpations,. came 


ro'an'Endattaſt * Philip T1. King of Spain, by 
the DefeGion 10 the Unated Provinces. abs 
Endler theſe firft Fore, ers and Cots, who. 
began to take thoſe walled' Coy qnfries and mixed 
People into * Care, and to Alen the Growth, 
Seng nd Riches of their Subjects, which 
ſtectnea "to be their own; many old and 
Genelec Caſtles were rebuilt, many new ones 
erected, and given by the Princes to thoſe 5 
their Subjects or Frie $ whom they moſt love 
br eſteemed,” with lags Circuits of Lands for 
their Support, and Seigneurial Jy uriſdiction over 
4he Tahebitints: and this upon ſeveral ealy Con- 
Aitions, but elitefly of Attends on theirPrince 
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"% 
at the N Times of either 8 = 
it Peace Wing bim in War. Nay, poſſi- 
| bY Se bf. e Selena and Mok Joril- | 
2 0 Aa, as they pretend, have been, the 
Rete Sof Jorge old Principalities i in thoſe Coun» 
de Callick and German Nations, the 

tions whereaf were loſt in the Immen- 
fity of. Time that preceeded the Roman 5 
veries or Conqueſt ; and might be derived 
haps from the wh paterval Dominion, or Con- 
curreuce 'of loofe ' People i into orderly 5 
hoods, w h*a Deference, if not. ; MUS OP, 9 
| the witeſt or bravelt, among them. 

Under the ſame Counts were either Hunded 
or reſtored many Cities and Towns; of which 
the old. Bad their ancient, Freedoms. and Juriſ⸗ 
difttons confirmed, Or others 8 and the 
new had either the ſame gran to! them by F 
ample of the others, or great Immunities an 
Privileges, for the Encouragement nd of Inhabi- - 
rants to come and people in them: all thi 2 
Conſtitutions agreeing much in Subſtance, pe 
haps By Imitation, or elſe. by the agreeing Na- 
ture of the People, for whom, or by whom, they 
Verte framed; but ering in Form according to 
the Difference of their Original, « the ſeveral 
Natures, Cuſtoms, and Intereſts © "the Princes, 
whoſe Conceſſions many of them were, and all 
their Permiſſions. 

Another Conſtitution which entered deep in 
to their Government, may be derived-from an- 
other "Source. For thoſe Northern Nations, 
whoſe unknown Langvage and Countries per- 
haps made them be Called Barbarous, (though 
indeed almoſt all Nations out of Italy and Greece 
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were ſtyled, ſo by the Romans,),, vur;nhoſ Vi ; 
ctories in; obtaining-new Seats, and Orders in 
poſſeſiing them, might make us allow them for 
a better policy d Pegple, than they appeared hy 
the Vaſineſs of their Mees, . are TAE. 
their Battles. 
Where ever they paſſed, and ed wel] Gor 
lonies and Doramions, they left; a Conſtitutions 
which has ſince been called, in moſt European 
anguages, The Stetes ; conſiſting of three Or-“ 
ders, Noble, Focleſiaſtical, and Popular, under 
the IImited Principality, of one. Perſon, With the 
Style of King, Prince, Duke, or Count. The 
Remainders, at leaſt; or Traces hereof, appear 
fill. in all the Principalities founded by thoſe 
People. i in Italy, France, and Spain; and were 
of a piece with che preſent Conſtitutions in moſt 
of the great Dominions on the other Side of the 
ine. And it ſeems to have been 2 Temper 
ſt introduced by them between the Tyranny 
of the Eaſtern Kingdoms, and the OT A the 
Grecian or Raman Commonwealths. wa 
It is true, the Goth were Gentiles. whon they: 
firſt broke into the Roman Empire, till one great 
Swarm of this People, upon Treaty with one 
of the. Roman Emperors, and upon Conceſ- 
fons of a great Tract of Land to be a Seat fon 
their Nation, embraced at once the Chriſtian 
Faith. After which; the ſame People breaking 
out of the Limits had been allowed them, and 
by freſh Numbers, bearing, all. down where they, 
bent their -March.; as they were a great Means 
of propagating Religion in many Parts of Europe 
where they extended their Conqueſts, ſo the 
* of theſe new. Proſelytes, ph pe i by the 
25 Veneration 
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Veneration they had: for their Bihops oe Pa 
ſors; und euktchel by che Spoils and Poſſeficns 
of ſo vat Countries, ſeem to have been the firſt 
that introduced the Maintenance of the Churches 
and'Clergy; by Endowments of Lands, 'Lord- 
ſhips, and Vaffals, appropriated to them: Fot; 
before this Time, the Authority of the Prieſt- 
hood in all Religions ſeemed wholly'to conſiſt in 
the People's Opinion of their Piety, Learning, 
or Virtues,” or A Revefence for their Chara 
and myſtical Ceremoniĩes and Iniſtitutions ; thei 
Suppo rt; or their Revendies, ii the ere 
Oblations of pious Men, the Bburity of Princes, - 
or in a certain Share out of the Gere 80 C 
of thoſe who Hived under their Cure, and not in | 
any Subjection of Mens Lives or Fortunes 
Which belonged wholly tothe Civil Power. 1&nd 
Ammianus; though he taxes the Luxu : of the 
Biſheps ini Valentinian's Time; Jet he ſpeaks o 
their Riches, which "oceafioned of fomented it, 
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OY: as ariſing wholly from the Oblations of the Peo- 


ple. But the Pevotion of theſe 1 
introducing this new Form of endowing th 155 

| SETS and afterwards "Pepitr and Charles 
. „Kings of che Francr, upon their Victo- 
2 Hay, and the Favour of the Roman Bi- 
ſhop to their Title ahd Arms, Having annexed 
great Territories add Juriſdictions to that See 
this Exa wy" ps or Cuſtom, was followed Ft wol 
Princes of the Northern Races through t 6 
oF Europe, and brought into the Clergy gleat 
Poſſefſions of Lands, and, by a 'neceflary Conſe- 
quence, a great Share of temporal Power, from 
the LL ans of their Subjects or Tenants ; = | 
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1 * ofthe United Broviees...... of: 
2 of ine Three Orders — the Aﬀeinbly | 


Sf the; States in every Count. 
This Conſtitution of the States had been eſta : 


bliſhed, from Time immemorial, in the ſeveral 


Provinces of the Low Countries, and was often 


aſſembied for! determining Difputes about Suc- 
ceſſion of their Princes, here doubtful or con: 


teſtedz for deciding thoſe between the great 


Towns; for 2 a Milice for the Defence of 


their Countries in the Was of their Neighbours; 


for Advice in Time of Dangers abroad, or Diſ- 
contents at home; but always upon the new 
Succeſſion of a Prince, and upon any new. Im- 


page” ig at were neceſſary.” on the People; 
this Aſſembly was another of thoſe 


Liberties, whiteof the Inhabitants of theſe-Pro» 


vinces were ſo fond and ſo tenacious. Pbe reſt, 
beſides thoſe ancient Privileges already mentioned 
of their Towns, were Conceſſions and Graces of 
ſeveral Princes; in partienlar, {Exemprians 0 
1 Juriſdiction both in Chaies and Ex 


exciſe of Magiſtracy and vil: Judicatone! within g 


themſetves i; or elſe ks Cuſtoms of 


but Natives in Charges: andi-Officess) and paſliig | 


all weighty Affairs by the great Caunetl,::cont . 


poſed of the great Lords; off the/Country, wha 


were in a manner all Temporal, there being but 


three Biſhops in all the Seventeen Provinces, till 
the Time of Philip H. of Spain. 10 1A To 
Ht The Revennes of — Princes. conſiſted in 
their ancient Demeſnes, in ſmall Cuſtoms; 


| vhieh yet - grew) conſiderable, by the Greatneſs 


of Trade in the maritime Towns), and in the 
voluntary Contributions of their Subjects, either 
in the States, or — nn. 
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e e ier | Mts 
to the Necellities of their Prince, or hi — ; 


ons of the People. Nor were theſe” frequent; 
for the Fortes of theſe Counts were compoſed of 
ſuch Lords, who, either by their Gevernmeht ts, 
or other Offices, or by the Tenure of their 
Lands, were obliged” to attend their Prinee on 
. Horſeback, with certain Numbers of Men; upon 


all his Wars; or elſe of à Milice, which Was 


dalled Les gen, d ordonnance, who ſerved” on 
Foot, and Were not ünlike our trained Bands 
the Uſe, or at leaſt Style wereof, was renewed 
in Planters, upon the laſt War with France in 
1667, When the Count Zgmont was made, by 


the Governor General de 4 4 ona. 


. © (Thbſe Forces were d by the Cities'or 
_ GobintHics, as the others wefe raiſed by the Lords 
| whawOtcafion required and all were ticenſed 
immadlately when it was paſtj ſo that they were 
- bf little Charge to the Prince. His Wars were 
dat with other Princes of His o Size, or Com- 
petitors toi his Principt Wy: or ſometimes with 


wen Atte of bis pregts Towns 10 ſhort, 


mhough violent und decided 'byone” Bitte of 
Ziege, unleſs wich fell into the/Quarrels Between 
Eng land and Frhuce; and then they were en- 
_ - gaged-bur'in the Skirts of the War, tie Groſs 
gf it being waged between the two-'Kings, and 


theſe ſmaller Princes made uſe of for the Credit "| 


of Alliance, or ſometimes the Cmmodieuſneſc 
.. of a.Divetſion, rather-thah For any great Wight 
ay lc io the Main of the Aff. 
+ The: molt frequent Wats of the cuts 'of 
Hullaid were Wich the"Frizons; Part of the 
old Saxons; and the fierceſt Battles of ſome of 
ine Counts of Flanders Wete' with the Normans, 


who 
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Who paſſed that Way i into France, and were e 
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laſt of theſe Nations that have infeſted the more. 
Southern; Parts. of Europe, I have — 4 


tbopghbt, how it ſhould have me to paſs, that 


the infinite Swarm. of that, vaſt Northern Hive, 
ers lo often ſhook the World like, a great 
Tem „and, overflowed it, like a Torrent; 
changing Names, and Cuſtoms, and. Govern 
ment, and Language, and the very Face of Na- 
ture, 1 0 they ſeated themſelves; which, 
eh Record of Story, under the Name of 
114, pierced into Greece: and ; ltaly, facking 
n and deſieging the Capitol, in Camilius s 


Time; bader that of, the Cimbere, marched 


through France, to the very Confines of Italy, 


' defended. by Marius 3; under that of 1 
Lombardi; ee Coths, and Vandal, con- 


vered. the whole Forces of the Roman —— 
Gcked. Rome thrige in a ſmall Compaſs of — 
feated. their Kingdoms in Spain and Africt, as 


Well as Lombardy and under that of Danes or 
Normans, poſſeſſed themſelves; of England, A 


great Partiof France; and even of; Naples; and 


Sicily, chem. 1 fay, theſe Nations: which ſeem- 


ed to ſpawn in every Age, and at ſome Inter- 
vals of Time diſcharged their own native Coun- 
tries of ſo vaſt Numbers, and with ſuch Terror 


dred Years ago, leave off the Uſe of theſe furious 
Ex peditions, as if on a ſudden they ſhould; have 
grown, barren, or tame, or better contented, with 
their own ill Climates. But I ſuppoſe, we awe 


_ this Benefit wholly toi the Growth and ProgreG of 
Chriſtianity in the North; by which early and un: 
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to the World, ſhould, about ſeven or eight hun- 


12 e Riſeand Progreſs | (- 
Vere Eiter reſtrained or abrogated. Br ths 
name . and Civility got Foo 
among them in ſome Degree, Oar lose ee 
tain! Grcuits of thoſe Regions, the if 
tinctions and Bounds of * ns'Þ rincipali- 
ties, or Commonalties.' Men began to leave 
their wilder Eives, ſpent without other Cares or 
Pleaſures, chan of Food, or of Luſt, and betook 
themſelves to the Eaſe and Entertainment of So- 
_ eibties! With order atid-Labour; Riches began, 
and: Trade ?followed; and cheſe made way for 
Luxury, ad that for many Diſeaſes or ill Ha- 
bits of Body; Which, uknown to the former 
and ſimpler Ages, began to horten and weaken 


both Life: and Procreation. Beſides, the Divi- 


gons and (Circles of Dominion occaſioned Wars 
between the ſeveral Nations, though of one 
Faith; and möoſe of the Poles, Hungarians, and 
Dluſervites „ irh the Tr or Tartars, made 
eater: Slaughters : And by (theſe Accidents T 
poſe Sogn Numbers of thoſe fertile Broods haye 
— K dec and their Limits in a meaſure 
confined; ad we have had thereby, for ſo long 
together, in theſe Parts of the World; the Ho- 
nour and Liberty of drawing our on Blood, 
upon the Quarrels of Humour or Avarice, Am- | 


DS ; bition or Pride, without the Aſſiſtance or Need 


of any barbarous Nations to deſtroy us | 
But to end this Digreſſion, and return to the 
T6 Countries, where the Government laſted, 
in the Form and Manner god con (though in' 
feveral' Principalities), till Philip of Bur 
in whom all e Provinges 5 
niitted 15433 ier YL q 18101 Wia g 
By this — Esten 14 a erde c 
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b. afterwards, under Charles. V. their Gra, 
child, aimoſt con 1250 engaged; the: Cour 


aL Feed the . 
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ey Lan 2. (+ tah for, France, 


6 late; Wars 
Prince 
f Wars with 8 was go the Houſe o 
0 milian 
1 ven, 


i 


Succeſſes, and eren whereoh, are com: 


monly known. 


eie, off Hrg. 8 % who began: eee 
god and; wie; Prince, loved by hs Subject, 


7 8 elſeem * by; his. Enemies; and too his 


Meaſures. ſo well, that, upon 15 declining of - 


the Eng{/h-Greatuels. abroad, by their Diſſen- 


. ions, at home, he ended his Quarrels | in France, 
by a; Peace, with Safety. and Hongut; ſo that hs 
dock ng Pretenge from his Greatneſs, or his 


8 to 1 . 9 in. phi Forms of 1181 


#48 12 


"ike of . 51 5 8. . de and bis own. 
great Deſigns, but ſpent in an unfortunate War, 
made his Penple diſcontented, and him dif 


eſteemed, ll he ended an unbappy Life, by an 
uptimely Death, in the Battle, of Nn, 
in the, Time gf Maxin an, ſeveral German 


Props were, brought down into Flanders, for 
Log e againſt FOO a ; and-in that of 


Nun Charles 


14 * The Riſe Rh Ang 


Charles v. much _greater Forces of 1 170 


and Iraliant, upon the fame: Occaſion ;'#Fhin 
unknown to the Leu Country Men in the Ti 
of their former Princes. But through the Gee 


Courſe of this Emperor's Reign, who was toms 


monly on the forturiate hand, his Greatneſs'and 
Fame increaſin ng together, either diverted or wu fo 
ape eſſed any Diſcontents of his Subjedts 1 aportt 
creaſe ot their Payments, or the Saane Ur 
ſo many foreign Troops among them. Beſides, 


Charles was of a gentſe and a generous Nature; 


and, being born in the Low Countries, was 1 na- 


turally kind and eaſy to that People, whoſe Cu- 
ſtoms and Language he always uſed When 89 


was among them, and employed all their 

Men in the Charges of his Court, bis Govern: 
ment, or his Armies, through the ſeveral Parts 
of his vaſt Dominions; ſo that, upon the laſt 
great Action of bis Life, which was 'the Reſigha- 
tion of his Crowns to his Son and Brother, he 


left to Philip II. the Seventeen Provinees, in 4 


Condition as peaceable, and as 5 is 47 
Prince or Subjects could deſire. 


Pe H. ming to the Poſſeſſion of 10 many 


great Dominions, about the Year 15 56, af- 


& * Trial of good and ill Fortune in the 
War with France, (which was left him by his 
Father, Hke an Incumberance upon a great E- 
ſtate); reſtored, by the Peace of Cambrey, not 
.only the Quiet 'of his own Countries, but in a 
manner of all Chriſterdlom, which was in ſome 
Degree or other engaged in the Quarrel'of theſe 
Princes. After this, he reſolved to feturn into 
Spain, and leave the Low Countries under a ſub. 
ordinate Government; which had been till 
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Charles. Ves, Time the an Sear of of their 
Princes, and ſhaced jthe A ben of that great | 
7 wah the reſt, of his Dominions. But 
Philipi 4. Spaniard bor 2 x Hom from. the 
Climate- n that Country, the Se- 
vereneſa and Gravi the Nation, Which the 


Fleming Called Re — — and FI 7 con- 


i the Ofjr of his Houſe, and the Honour 
of His. Cauncil and Gonk e ee 
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Each Hie V. Again Father Tt 
a'Diet-of che Erbpire about tre eat 1688, but 
eluded in the Lew © ra ty even in that Empel 
ror's Time; and theteby to fake Way ff S2 
Thquifitioh with the he Court it had received 
in Fan: of a the Lurherkut Here, and the 
Moors küche des goal a Gap Plereßte. Fl 
thele Points, 9 came owltd ande 
4 ebited, 10 . bmmetzöns⸗ dF Ves 
Mir v9 he Prices. pit omi Stunts. bios 
Hatred" of che People agertiſt — 
| wars ONT The krfolencier of "hoſe"Troops 
. 6f their Süppört, zac them 


8 dy the Inhabit 8 5 1151 eral, 
the Inflrotticars 6 their Opprega ark iy, 
| ns not of their 8 7 1 

Fat lc then? ee de e 
States beg e ge 


neral'Co1 r ad L df 5 55 N6bles;” as q 
well as* Towns: and Cotintry:; And, v pot HE - 
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The en of fourteen new Biſhops Sees, 
kh ty Contelt.;.. Ras oat Lords look- 
"Innovation AS & eſſening of their 

ducing: TAY new fo? Inte 


it, as 2 moons ee n the Ris | 
the Church, and the Will of 2 | 
given thoſe Lands to a particular UE, The 
Commons murmured at i it, a8 4 New "Degree of © 
Oppreſſion upon their Con ience or Liberty, by 
ihe erecting ſo many ne" 45 0 Courts of Ju- 
dicature, and ſo great a of Judges 1 
ing ſeventeen for three, that bad before in the 
Country; and thoſe de dending abſolutely prog | 
the Pope or the King., And all Men declaimed 
againſt it, as a Breach 'of the King's Oath at his 
Acceſſiom to the Government, for the preſerviny 
the Church and the Laws in the Tame State 
found them. However, this Point was gained 
entirely by the Governeſs, and carried over the 
Head of all Oppoſition, though not without lea: Ly 
ving a general Diſcontent. ' 999 
In the Midſt of ey ill Humours Kirring i W 


S the Wars Religion . breaki out n | 
| droye great Numbers of Calviniſts in 
EY Parts of the Lou Countries that confine 


upon France, as the Troubles of Germany. bad 
before cle into the Provinces about t 
Rhine ; and the Perſecutions under Queen 79 SY 
thoſe att the Church of England into Flangers and 


40 abant, by the great Or 3 this n 


n with Bruges a 
oo heſe Accidepts ad New bebe 
in a. all , Tie, witk 
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| Swatnis of: theR 9 „Mü ne 
- Admiration: of” chelt Zeal "the Opinion of their 
oGritic and Pity; che Gerda of men Suf? 
Erin ; the Thful oof t Eir Wei, rhe 
thor be tue Age, 4 | 
gan Proſelytes* 
nong the Nobles, many amen Amon K the Villages; 
$5286 olt among the Cities, 1 Pride” 12 
YES. Tal 5 bore 1 
| itanits, nd whole. Iutere 
Cart N {arts DA 
© This made Work tof che run, 
moderately-c xerciſed by the pod cant Tem: 
r of the Governeſs, eden between the 
igour” of Crunvell, who Mained® up "tothe 
nigheſt hi "Maſter's Authority, and cue Fee. 
Yon of Bis Commands up6 Upon All 3 and 
5 Reſolötenels of "the 1 HED 880808 1 
fo retper the King's Edi Kette L. 
et ties of ther C try apa aft * Adio | 
the new and indir! er N * Ii 
All ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of the bel | 
and for that, not by 4 Gato to the Peof 4 . han 
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thither by Philip, who excuſed his qwn Profenc 

and thereby made this Interview paſs for an! 

ſect or Expreſſiog af Kindneſs between the Io: 
ther and her Children. Whether great Reſolu: 
tions are the more fuſpected . 79555 
cy, is is obſerved z.; ox if it de true, Mane . 
of Orange. affirmed to have FF Accident diſc 
vered, That the Extirpation, 0 aides whit 
Hank. pro profeſs the n ee, in the French, 


al. Aſſiſtan Sons,; eit. is 
crtgin, and | e abet Matters, of Re = 
gion ere the of that.Conf Conference 3; 
that ſoon after, : 8 ear, came Letters 
from King Philip to the Ducheſs, of Parma, diſ- 
claiming the Interpretation which had g 
wen- to his Letters Ne Fgmonty Hy ring, 
his Pleaſure was, That, all Hereticks,. IF 
Put 8. — 3 Remiſſion,... 

and the Council of. Trent, ſhou 
1 dag 7 8 and comtnanding, 

That the utmoſt, Aſſiſtance of the civil ae 
| tould be given to the Iuguiſitian. 

Wben this was 98 at firſt, the Aftonith-” 
ment. was-great throughout their Provinces; z but 
that ſoory gave way to their Rage, which began 

to appear in their Log, þ in chelr Speeches, their 
bold, Meetings and Libels; and was increaſed. 
by the miſerable 8 pectacles of ſo many Execu- 
tions upon account of Religion: the Conſtan - 
ey of the Sufferers, and Compaſſion of. the Be- 
holders, conſpiring generally to een, ro — 21h 


nion of Guilt or Crime, and hei 


den the. Puniſhment, and el eren | 
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private Contributions agreed. upon, $92. 2 Sup: | 
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Inſtitution of Conſiſtories 


ſions, began to unite; their 
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dy, a miſſio bf. e 


11. i, Oden Pforte. 23 2 
ode} "wth "the News and Frephrati ons df King 
2 2 Jourtiey into ce — Orem bee DE 
tote the Prudence! and Moderation | 


Dockeſs in governing alt Bere Ge neee 
the whole e e Provinces was } | 


reſtore®to'its former Peace, Obedience, at 
. leaſt, Appe rafice' of Loyalty. 0 2 
| King Php, whether Ng news really de- 
| ced His Journey into Flabders, 6r Givered: by. - 

e Pacification of theProvitices, and Apprebens 
fiot! of the Moors! rebelling1 in Spin, rA Dif” 
truſt of his Son Prince Charles s Violent Paſſioiis 
and Diſpofitions, or the Expectation of what had * 
on been reſolved/at Bayonne growing ripe for Exe 

eution in France: gave over the Diſcourſe of ſee- 
ing the ' Low Countries - But, aut the ſame time, 
took up the Reſolution for diſpatching the Duke 
of Alva chither at the Head of an Army of ten 
thouſand veteran Spaniſh and Halian Troops, for 
the Aſſiſtance of the Governeſs,. the Execution 
of the Laws, the Suppreſſing and Puniſhment of 
all who had been Authors or Fami of the 
late Seditions 67,7051 Aan n 
This Reſdlt was put Kiddenty (in Werse 4 
tho ough wholly againft the Advice of the-Ducheſs 
of Parma in Flanders, and the Duke of Feria 
(one of the chief Miniſters) in Spain; who 
thought the preſent Peace of the Provinces ougt 
not to be invaded by new Occaſions; nor the 
Royal Authority leſſened, by being made a Par- 
ty in a War upon his Subjects; nor a Miniſter 
employed, where he was ſo profeſſedly both ha- 
ting, and hated, as the Duke of e in the Low 
Countries. 


N the the King as unmoveale; 0 the i n the 
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"I Apen the firkk Report of this E 
| . People of the nec ud Dapan 
g "Wy Numbers 46 reife out of the. Froxinces; 
e :Dambeſs pte 30 the Ring, that, in 
f -abgye.4bradred,:thouGnd-Men had 
lofi the Ganntrys, and Withdrawn both their;Mo- 
ney and £r90ds, and me. Were following every 
3 Son great Antjpathy there ever Appears be- 
teen n Soldiets; hig one pre- 
tends. 4 28. Tunger Hare, Which the, gther 
pretends ſhall be ſabjet to his Sword, his 
Wik Aae te ilk ken gf. the;Ppke 
M Alus affer his Anal, which, Was mk ſeizing 
Count Egnant and, Horn, 36 Well as the. altes 
ed Death of the Marquis of Berghen, and Impri- 
 ſfonment of Mantigny in Luiz. (whither ſome, 
Months. befgre they had been ſent with Commil- 
_ Cap and Inſtructions from the Nuchels),. he im- 
mediately deſired deve of be N 0 s 
of cha Lau Gamnlrie g. 4 
bis was gaſily o d, _ the Duke of 41 


Va inveſted in the Government, with Powers 
2 * to any ee A Gon. 
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Chap. I. of the United Provinces. .. 235 
ti of twelve vas erected for Trial of all Crimes 
committed againſt the King's Authority, which - 
| Was called by the People, The Council of Blood. 


Great Numbers were condemned and executed 
by Sentence oß this Council, upon account of 


gui ſition, againſt the parting Advice of the Du- 
chefs of Parma, and the Exclamations of the 
People at thoſe illegal Courts. The Towns ſto- 
mached the Breach of their Charters, the People 
of their Liberties, the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece the Charters of their Order, by theſe new 
and odious Courts of Judicature. All complain . 
of the Diſuſe of the States, of the Introductior 
öf Armies; but all in vain. The King was con- 
ſtant to What he had determined; Alva was in 
his Nature cruel and inexorable; the new Army 
was fierce and brave, and deſirous of nothing ſo 
much as a Rebellion in the Country. The Peo- 
ple were enraged, but awed and unheaded: AY - 
was Seizure and Proceſs, Confiſcation and Im- 
priſonment, Blood and Horror, Infolence and 
Dejection, Puniſhments executed and Serbe 
Revenge; the ſmaller Branches were lopped off 
apace, the great ones were longer a-hewing 
down. Count Egmont and Horn laſted ſeveri 
Months; but, at length; in ſpite of all their Ser- 
vices to Charles V. and 70 Philip, as well as of 
their new Merits, in the quieting of the Provin- 
ces, and of ſo great Supplications and Interceſ- 
ſions as were made in their favour, both in 
Spain and in Flanders, they were publickly be- 
headed at Bruſſels: Which ſeemed to break all 
Patience in the People; and, by their End, to 
give thoſe Commotions a Begintüng, which coſt 
= 1 N Europe 


r p e . rode Died 


. 


. 
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the late Inſurrections; more by that of the IV- 
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Europe fo much Blood, and Spain Som 
of the Low Country Provinces. | 
After the Procels-of Egmont and Hons, tho 

Prince. of Orange, who was. retired. int Germas 
uy, was ſummoned to his Trial for * es 
Crimes of , which the others had been — 
and, upon his not appearing, was condemned, 
proclaimed Traitor, and His whole Eſtate, vhien 
was very great in the, Provinces, (and,. in Bur- 
undy), . ized upon, as forfeited to the King. 
_ The Prince, treated in this Manner, while he 
vas quiet and unarmed in Germany, empleys all 
bis Credit with thoſe. Princes engaged to him by 
Alliance, or by common Fears of the Houſe df 
Auſtria, throws off all Obedience to the Duke 
of Alva, raiſes Forces, joins with great Num- 
bers fl to. him out of the Provinces; all 
enraged at the Duke, of Alva's eruel. and arbitra- 
ry Government, reſolved to revenge the 
Count Egmont's: Death, (ho had ever — the 
Darling of the People). With theſe Troops be 
enters Friezland, and invades the outward - Parts 
of Brabant; receives. Succours from the Prote- 
ſtants of France, then in Arms under the Prince 
1 of Cande: And after many various Encounters 
and Succeſſes, by the great Conduct of Alva, 
l and Valour of his veteran Army, being hinder- 
| ed from ſeizing upon any Town. in Brabant, 
(Which both of them knew would ſhake the Fi- 
delity of the Provinces), he is at length forced-to 
break. up his Army, and to retire into Germany. 
Hereupon Alua returns in Triumph ,toiBauffels x 
and, as if he had made a Conqueſt inſtead of a 
Petfnce, cauſes, out of the — en · from 
Lewis of Naſſau, his Statue to be baſt in Braſz, 
. 5 treading 


Chap. I. of the tilted Eforie. by. 


treading and inſulting u upon two! ſitalfer States, 
that repreſented th two Eſtates of 'the Low 
Countries; and this to be erected in the Citadel 
be had built at Autwerp, for the abſolute ſub= 
jefting - "of thar rich, ' populous; and mutinous 
Ton. ; | 
Nothing Kad rai ed Sales Tdtmadon among 
the forhing , tharr tHe'publick Sight and Often- 
tation of t ae 26 the more, becauſe they 
knew the Boaſt to be true, finding their ancient 
Liberties and Privileges che Met nce of "ith 


many Ages, 'or Bounty CO inces) all 7 5 | 


Sword an 
WII ho, from the Time of Charles V. had 


ever been eſteemed an Enemy of their Nation, 
— 9d fab the Count $ for the abſaluts 
| ANT t un 
Bot A. W ot hs, PAT 
wits no Threats from a broken and unarmed 
People, and thinki no Meaſures nor Forms 
were any more y to be obſeryed* in the 
Dow. Oountries, greater Suns are neceſt 
firy 'f6r-rhte Pay and Nd -of His 'viftorioug 
Troopss\than-were- annually granted, upon the 
Ring. Requeſt by the States of the Provinces; 
and therefore demands a general Pax of the 
hundredth Part of every Man's Eſtate in the Low 
Gountrits to be raiſed at once; and; for the fu- 
ture; the twentieth of altEmmoveables, and the 
: wench of al! chat was ſold.” © * 
Ihe States; wich much RelyQancy, Eoniſenk 
wy the firſt, as a Thing that ended at once; but 
refuſed the other two, alledging the Poverty of 
the Provinces, and the Ruin of Trade. Upon 


now proſtrate before this one Man 


1 . + para the King by 


Meſſengers 
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8 into Spain, but without Redreſs 3 
draw Out the Year in Conteſts, ſometimes ſto- 
machful, ſometimes humble, with the Gover- 
nor; till the Duke, impatient of further Delay, 
cauſes the Edict, without Conſent of the States; 
to be publiſhed at Bru//els. The People refuſe 
to pay, the Soldiers begin to. levy by Force; 
the Townſmen all ſhut up their Sbops; the Peo - 


_ ple in the Country forbear the Market, ſo as not 


much as Bread or Meat is to be bought in the 


| Town. The Duke is enraged, and calls the 
Soldiers to Arms, and commands ſeveral of the 


Ingshabitants who refuſed. the Payments, to be 


banged that very Night upon their Sign - poſts; 
which nothing moves the Obſtinacy of the Peo; 
ple. And now the, Officers and the Guards are 
ready to begin the Executions, when News comes 
10 Town of the taking of the Briel by the Gueſes, 
and of the Expe Ration that had given of a.ſud- 
den Revolt in 15 Province of Holland. 
This unexpected Blow ſtruck the Duke of Al 
va; and, — ootnnd the Conſequences of it, be- 
cauſe he knew the Stubble was dry, and now he 
found the Fire Was fallen in, be thought i it an 
ill Time to make an End of the Tragedy: i in Bras 
ant, whilſt: a new Scene was opened in Holland: 1 
And ſo, giving over for the preſent his Taxes 
and Executions, applies his Thoughts to the Sup 
reſſion of this new Enemy that broke in upon 
Fim from the Sea; and, for that Reaſon, the Bot- 
tora and Reach of the Beſign, as well as the Na- 
ture and Strength of their Forces, were to the 
Duke the le known, and the more fuſpetted, 
Now, becauſe this Seizure of the Brie —— the 
ſecond great Commotion of the Lau Countries, in 
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Nie 4 . 3 
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15e; and that which med newer end Bort 


in the Loſs of theſe Provinees, where the Death 
5 of the - Spaniſh and Royal Government gave Liſe 
to a/newCommonwealth; it will be neeeſſtry to 
know, what fort of Men, and by vat Accident : 
united, and by-what Fears or Hopes embolden- | 
ed, were-the firſt Authors of this Adventure: 
Upon Bred&rode®s delivering a: Petition to the 
| Ducheſs of Parma: againſf the Inguiſttion; and 
for ſ6meTibertyin' point of Religion, thoſe Fer- 
ſons which attended him, Iooking- mean in their 
Cloaths ard their Gurb; were called*by-one' of 
the Cburtiers, at theit Entranee into the- Palace, 
= which ſcgmiftes Beggars; = Name, thot 
d by Chance,” or by Scorn, yet affected by 
as Party; as an Exprefſion- of Humility: and 
Diftreſs, and uſeck ever after by bark Sides, as a2 
Name of Dfifhincion, comprehtending all who 
alſſented fror the Reman CHurch, how wn 
erer itr Opinion among themſelves; eee, 
Pheſe Men; ſpread in great Number 
the whole Extent of the Provinces, eye Ke. 
dients and Diſpofitions already mentioned, after 
the ug of their ſirſt Seditian, were broken 
in cfeir common Gounſals; and, by the Cruelty 
of the. Inquifitien, and Rigour of Aon; were in 
 Maltirndes: forced to retire out of the Pro- 
vinces, at eaſt, ſack as Had Means or Hopes of 
ſubſiſtin abroad; Many of the poorer: and 
more te · led into the Woods of the uy- 
per Countries, (where they are thick and wid); 
and Hvec᷑ upon Spoil and, in the firſt Deſeent 
of the Prince of Grunge s Forces, did great Mi 
ehiefs to all ſcattered Parties of the Duke of A 
yr acoder their Mareti-throug ir thoſt Parts: 


G3 But, 


- 


rn: 
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But, aſter that Attempt of the Prince il” 
without Succeſs, and he was forced back into 
Germany, the Count of Marcke,. a violent and 
implacable Enemy to the Duke of Alva and his 
Government, with many. others of the broken 
Troops, (whom the fame Fortune and Diſpoſi- 
uon bad - left together in Friezland), manned 
out ſome Ships of ſmall Force, and betook 
themſelves: to Sea, and, with Commiſſions from 
tbe Prince of Orange, began to prey upon all 
they could maſter; that belonged to the Snaniards. 
They ſometimes ſheltered, and watered, and ſold 
their Prizes in ſome Creeks or ſmall Harbours of 
'E ngland, though forbidden by Queen Elizabeth, 
then in Peace with Spain ; ſometimes in the Row 
© Ems, or ſome ſmall Ports of Friezland; till at 
length, having gained conſiderable Riches by theſe - 
Adventures, whether to ſell, or to refreſh, whe- 
ther driven by Storm, or led by Deſign, (upon 
| Knowledge af the ill Blood which the new Taxes 
had bred in all the Provinces), they landed in 
te Iſland of the Briel, aſſaulted and carried the 
'Town, pulled down the Images in the Churches, 
profeſſed openly their Religion, declared againſt 
the Taxes and Tyranny of the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment, and were immediately followed by the 
Revolt of moſt of the Towns of. Holland, Zea- 
land, and Weſt-Friezland; who threw out the 
Spaniſh Garriſons, renounced their Obedience to 
| King Philip, and Hvore F idelity to the Prince of 
Orange: 177 
The Prince neh out of 5 with 


K new Forces; and, making uſe of this Fury of 


the People, contented not himſelf with Holland 
"On Zealand, but * up into e er . 


* ” 
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Heart of the Provinces, Within five Leagues c 
Bruſſtis, ſeizin — upon Aar hliny and many other 
Towns, with ſo great Conſent, Applauſe; and 
Concourſe of People, chat the whole Spaniſh D 
minion now ſeemed ready to expire in the Lou 
Countries, if it had not been revived by the Maſ- 
ſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris; which, con- 

irived by joint Counſels wick King Philip, and 
acted by a Spaniſb Party in the Court of France, 
and with ſo fatal a Blow to the contrary Faction, 
encouraged the Duke! of Alua, and damped the 

Prince of Orange in the ſame Degree; ſo that 
one gathers Strength enough to defend the Heart 
of — Provinces, and the other retires into Hol- 
land, and makes that the Seat of the War. 

This Country was ſtrong by its Nature and 3 
Seat among the Waters that — and di, . 
vide it; but more, by a rougher ſort of Boo | 
at, that Time, leſs ſoftened - by Trade, or by 
Riches; leſs uſed to Grants of Money and Taxen 
and proud of their ancient Fame, recorded in 
the Roman Stories, of being obſtinate Defenders _ 
of their Liberties ; and now moſt. Ry averaged þ 
Haters of the Spaniſh Name. - q 

All theſe Diſpoſitions were increaſed and hav 
dened, in the War that enſued under the Duke 
of Avas Conduct, or his Sons, by the Slangh- 
ter of all innocent Perſons and Sexes, upon the 
taking of Naerden, where the Houſes were burnt, 
and the Walls levelled to the Ground; by the 
deſperate Defence of Haerlem for ten Months, 
with all the Practices and Returns of Ignominy, 
Cruelty, and Scorn on both Sides; While the 
very Women liſted themſelves in Companies, 


Ne * gave Alarms, nd beat ng 


* 1 
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Quarters, till; alli being; fumiſtied, foie Vande 


Burghers (after the Surrender)! were killed in 


Told Blood, among mary other Exumples oftan 
_ Incenfed! 
- of the' Parties” 


in the Tune of RbgaiſSves,! (where) the Boers 
— the Slaiecs, and drowned 


at the 


es; Moe: : 
Hig r Proceedings had raiſed 


ron; which made the Humour 


Hatred to — Aba incurable. 


Phe ſame Army, broken and reed 0. its 
from - before: Alommer after a long and fierce 


Siege in Alva Fine, and frota before Leyden 


themſelves 
the Country, reſolving! to miſe lief e 


The King grows Knſible'o# and ay- 
prehenifive of the roter Defe@tor of the- Provin- 
His Government, findhig 


A Spirit, wich was quiet before he came; and 
was never ta be. lid: an more Z the Duke is tei 
— andithe War on under es; 

ſuddenly, and without Proviſions 
—— — King for a: Succeſſbr, the Govern- 


ment, by Cuſtoms ofthe County, devolved by 


way of rere pon me rear Susi Which 
Iſkkd ſome time, by the Delay of Hon Joh of 
eie Goring; who was declared he new 
Governor. , 9 


— 
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aſe appears'r For, upon the Mutiny* of ſome 
_ Spaniſh Troops, for want of their Pay, and their 


Wieing Ae, a Town near 'Bruffels, "the: People 
grow inte à Rage, the Fradeſtnen give over 
their und: Weir Eabour; 


the Countrymen 
an] Ar tub ce Arens, i Hf ey fee e 
'Y 4 *. 20 Senate 
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grow more deſperate, rates; | 


| Charge of 3 mri . 
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Senate, pull Wente e e ee 


moſt addicted to the Spaniardi, kill ſuch of than 


Nation as they meet in the Streets; and all in 
general ery out for the Expulſion of Foreigners 
out of the Low Countries, and the Aſſembling of 
the States; to Which the Council is forced to 
conſent. In the- mean time, : the chief Perſons 
of the Provinces enter into an Agreement with 
the Prince: of Orange, to carry on the common 
Affairs of the Provinces by the ſame Counſcels; 
ſo as when the States aſſembled at Ghent, with- 
out any Conteſt, they agreed upon that Act, 
which was called The Paci cation af Ghent, in 
the Tear 1576; whereof the chief Articles were, 


| | nar a — all. foreign Soldiers out of tbe 


Provinces : raſturing all : the ancient Furm r 
government: and referring Matters of Religion 
in each Province to the Provincial Eſtates.; and 
that, for Performance hereaf, the reſt of the Pros . 
vinces. ſhowld_for.ever be: confederate. with Hol- 
land and Zealand. And this made the firſt Pe- 
riod of the Lou Country: Troubles, proving to 
King Philip. a dear Experience, how little the 
beſt Conduct, and boldeſt Armies, àre able to 
withſtand the Torrent of a ſtubborm and enra- 
People ; Which ever bears all down 
t, till it comes to be divided into different Chan- 
nels, by Arts, or by Chance, or till the Springs 
which are the Humours chat fed it, come to 
ſpent, or dry up of themſel ves. 
The foreign Forees, refuſing to to de art; are 
declare d Rebels: Whereupon the 8 Troops 
force yo plunder feveral T Towns, and Antwerp 
among the reſt, (by Advantage of the Citadel), 
with equal Courage and Avarice.;-and defend 
Suite lll. themſelves 
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ane i ſeveral Holds from d Forces of | 


the States, till Don Fobr's Arrival at Luxembb 
the only Toun of the Provinces where he 
thought himſelf ſafe, as not maten ne 
ſection of the reſt. 

The Eſtates ede Him without his 
| accepting and confirming the Pacification of 
Ghent'; which at length he does, by Leave fromm 
the: King, and enters upon the Government 
with the Diſmiſſion of all foreign Froops, which 
returm into #afy; But, ſoom after, Bon. Juhu 
whether out of Indignation to {ee Hhimſelf but a 
precarious Governor, without or · Depen· 
dence, or deſiring nem Ocoaſtons of Fume byia 


War, or inſtructed from uin 8 | 
nt mt 


1E of com 
Margarcto of Navar-upon.'h 
Nunde to the Spazy, 'and* oh a ſudden ſeixes uß- 
ow the Caſtie of Namur. Whereupen the Pre- 
vines for the third Time throw offi their Obes 
dience, call the Prince of Orange to ond Aſt: 
where hes made Proteftor of 'Brabant 

States of that Province, nd rene ms 
made on bathi Sides for tHe War; while SB 
is buſy-to form new Armies; and draw-thern toc 


gether in N andLaxemburgy' the or Pres | 


vinces/obedicnt toi that Crown; andi all: tie reſt 
agroe to cloct a. Governor of theiÞ owns. and fend 
to Mattias, th Brother, to offes 
che Charge. eee % qu b 10 40 

At tis Time bagan t6:bacfbriged! the le- 
content Pere iu the Low-Cowntrics z whichy tho? 
agreeing with the reſt in their Hatred te-the 
Spaniards; and Defence of their Liberties atid 


be were not inalmed to- ae df their. 


Allegiance 
4 
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3 Influenes and Cadit n the — hos ” 


Entrance upon that great ene of Gloty 


Breach of the Pacification of Ghent, and new In- 


ce to thair Prinee, non change tler old 
and eſtabliſned Religion. Andithefrwaretheads © 
ec hy che uke of Hneſphot, and ſeveral great 
Men, the more avenſe from a eee 
by Emulation ot: Envy of the Frince of Orange's 
Greatneſs; who MA n. to have all the 


Leag us. 

By tebe Aſſigns) Gable an 4 ater ins | 
Tobwfa ſudden Death, the Dukerof Parma, '\fuc- 
ceeding him, gained Strength and Repurion ba 
upon his coming to the (Government; and 


Victory, which made both his Perſon d re- 
nowned, and the Time of his Government ſi- 
gnalized, by :ſo:;many Sieges and Battles, ant 
the / Reduction e ee Part of the Body * 
the Provinces to the Suhjection of San. 
Upon. the Growth of this Party, andi fur Diſ⸗- 
Unctlon from them, who, purſuing a middle 
and dangerous Gounſel, were at length to be- 
eome an Acceſſion to ancof the Extremes; the 
more Northern Provinces, meeting byutheir De» 
puties at Utrecht, in the Lear 2329, framad an 
Act or Alliance, which was ever after ealled, 
The Union Utrecht. und was the original 
Conſtitution and Frame of that Commonwealth, 
which has ſince been ſo well non im the World 
by the Name of The United: Province. 
This Union was grounded upon the Spaniards 


* wal 
4 


vaſion of ſome Towns. in Gelderland and was 
not pretentled to divide theſe Provinces fromthe «. 
232 F "= . 
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The chief Force of this Union conſiſts in theſe 


The Seven Provinces unite themſelves; 10 — 
If they were but One Province, and fo as never 


36 be RG anid Progreſt . gat 


2 


1 and purſue the Ends of it, by more | 


and united Counſels and Arms. 


Points, drawn out of the Inſtrument itſelf. 


to be divided. by Teſtament, Donation, Ex- 
change, Sale, or Agreement; reſerving. to each 


particular Province and City, all Privileges, 


Rights, Cuſtoms, and Statutes; in adjudging 
whereof, or Differences that ſhall ariſe between 


any y of the:Provinces, the reſt: ſhall not inter- 
„„ 0g rot ride Bae TAR eee ers 


„ F N 
They bind themſelves to aſſiſt one another 


| with Life and Fortunes, againſt all Force and | 
Aſſault made upon any of them, whether upon 
Pretence of Royal Majeſty, of f reſtoring Cathos 


lick Religion, or any other whatſoever. / - 


All Frontier-townsbelonging to the Union if 
old, to be fortified at the Charge of the Province 


where they lie; if new, to be erected * the 
_— of the Generality. - 


All Impoſts and Cuſtoms, TOES 


to three Months, to be offered to them that bid 


moſt; and, with the Incomes of the Royal Ma- 


I jefty, to be employed for the common Defence. 


All Inhabitants to be liſted and trained with- 
in a Month, from eighteen to ſixty Years old. 


'Peace and War not to be made without Conſent 
of all the Provinces ; other Caſes, that concern 


the Management of both, by moſt Voices. | Dif- 
ferences. that ſhall ariſe upon the firſt between 


the Provinces, to be ſubmitted to the Stadthol- 


ders. 
Neighbotring 
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Chap. I. of the United Provinces, of 
" Neighbouring Princes, Lords, Lands, and * 


ties, to be admitted inte the Union by Conſere : 


of the Provinces. | 

For Religion, thoſe of Hollint acl 2 i 
to act in it as ſeems good unto themſelves. The 
other Provinces may regulate themſelves accor- 
ding to the Tenor eſtabliſhed by Matthias, or 
elſe as they fhall judge to be moſt for the Peace 
and Welfare of their particular Provinces; pro- 
vided every one remain free in' his Religion, and 
no Man be examined or intrapped for that 
Cauſe, according to the Pacifieation of Ghent. 


In caſe of any Diſſenſion or Differences be- 


tween Provinces, if it concern one in particular, | 
it ſhall be accommodated by the others; if it eon - 
cern all in general, by the Stadtholders : : In 
both which Caſes, Sentence to be pronounced 
within a berg me, and en "Appear" or Revi- 
Kon, 5 


The States to * held as hav been ſermetly 


uſed, and the Mint in ſuch manner as ſhall: E 


hereafter be agreed by all the Province. 

Interpretation of theſe Articles to remain in 
the States; but in caſe of their 9 in the 
Stadtholders. 4 

They bind therfilves'to fall upon, and impri-- 
ſon any that'ſhall act contrary to theſe Articles; 
in which Caſe, no PAvilege nor Excmpeion 0 


. valid. 


This A& was ſigned by the Depu aties of Cuel. I 
derland, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
and the Omlands of Frize, Jan. 23. 15793 but 
was not ſigned by the Prince of Orange till May 
1 * your this N 7 
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that by hs fame the Superiority and Amthority | 
of: Archduke Matthias, is not leſſened, 

In the fame Year, this Union was . eee 
ſigned by the Cities of Ghent, Nimmeguen, Arn- 
hem, Leewarden, with ſome particular Nobles 
of Friezland, Venlo, Tpres, Antwerp, Breda, 
and Bruges. And thus theſe Provinces became 
a Commonwealth; but in ſo low and uncertain 
_ a, State of Affairs, by reaſon of the various Mo- 
tions and Affections of Mens Minds, the diffe- 
rent Ends and Intereſts of the ſeveral Parties, 
eſpecially in the other Provinces, and the 
mighty Power and Preparations of the Spaniſb 
Monarchy to oppreſs them, that in their firſt 
Coin they cauſed a Ship to be 3 labour- 
ing among the Waves without Sails or -Oars, 

and theſe Words, Incertum quò fata ferant. - 

I thought ſo particular a Deduction neceſſary, 
to diſcover the natural Cauſes of this Revolution 

in the Low Countries, which has ſince had fo 
eat a Part, for near a hundred Years, in all the 

Actions and Negotiations of Chriſtendom z and 

to find out the true Incentives of that obſtinate 

Love for their Liberties; and invincible Hatred 

for the Spaniſh Nation and Government; which 

laid the Foundation of this Commonwealth. 

And this laſt I take to have been the ſtronger 

Paſſion, and of the greater Effect, both in the 

bold Counſels of contracting their Union , and 

the deſperate Reſolutions of -defending it. 

For not long after, the whole Council of this 

new State, being preſſed by the Extremities of 

their Affairs, g by the Form of Govern- 

ment in the way of a Commonwenfth, made an 

earneſt and ſolemn Offer of the bal - 
rac 
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theſe Provirices' both to 4 
but were refuſed: by both Crowns. And thobgh | 


being driven by the Arms of. 


tha ; of the United Phovitices. - ad 5 
England and Frances 


they retained' the Name of a free Pebple) yer 
they ſoon loſt the Eaſe of the Liberties wn con- 
tended for, dy the Abſoluteneſs of theit Mal- 


ſtrates in the ſeveral Cities and Provinces, and 


by the extreme Preſſure of their Taxes, Wich 


ſio long a War, with fo mighty an Enemy; malle | 
| neceſſary for the Support of their State: 


But the Hatred of theiSpanifs Goverment, | 


under Alva, was ſo univerſal» that it made the 
Revolt- general through the Provinces, runni 


through all Religions, and all Orders of Men, 
as appeared by the Pacification of Ghent tl, | 
by the Diviſion! of the Parties, by the Powers of 
ſo vaſt a Monarchy as Spain at that Time; and 
by the matchleſs Conduct and Valour of the 


© Dyke'of Parma; this Humour, Nie Poiſdn in a 
ſtrong Conſtirution, and with the Help l of vio- 


-Jent Phyfick, was expelled from the Heart, 
which was Flanders and Brabant;” (with the reſt 


of the Ten Provinces); into: the-ouwird: Mem- *% 
bers; and, by their being out off, the 


Body was 
ſubecl. After which, the moſt inflamed Spirits 


Pain, or drawn 


by the Hopes of Liberty and Safety, into the U- 


nited Provinces out of the reſt; the Hatred of 
Spain grew to hat Height, chat they were not 
only willing to ſubmit to any new Dominion, 
rather — return to the old; but when they 
coold: find no Maſter to protect them, and their 


Affairs prew deſperate; they were once certainly 


upon the Counſel of burning their great Towns, 
waſting and drowning what they could of their 
on! , and going 74 — wy 


* 
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in the Ader. Which they might * execu- 
ed, if they had found Sbippin g enough to car- 


__ uy off all their Numbers, mh had not been de- 


-tained by the Compaſſion of thoſe which muſt 
have been left behind, at the Mercy of an in- 
cen ſed and conquering Maſter, | |; 
„The Spaniſb and Halian Writers — 
themſelves to attribute the Cauſes. of theſe Revo- 
lutions to the Change of Religion, to the native 
Stubbornneſs of the People, and to the Ambiti- 
on of the Princes of Orange. But Religion, 
without Mixtures: of Ambition and Inteèreſt, 
works no ſuch violent Effefts 3 and produces 
rather the Examples of conſtant Sufferings, thafi 
of deſperate Actions. The Nature of the Peg- 
ple cannot change of a ſudden, no more tban 
the Glimate which infuſes it; and no Country 
math brought forth better Subiests, than many of 


theſe Provinces, both before and ſince theſe 


Commotions among them: And the Ambition 
af one Man could neither have deſigned or ar- 
chieved ſo great an Adventure, had it hot been 
ſeconded with univerſal Diſcontent: Nor could 
that have been raiſed to ſo great a Height and 
Heat, without ſo many Circumſtances as fell. in 
from an unhappy Courſe of the Spaniſh Coun- 
ſels, to kindle and foment it. For though it had 
been hard to head ſuch a Body, and give it ſo 
ſtrong a Principle of Liſe, and ſo regular Moti- 
ons, without the Accident of ſo; great a Gover- 
nor in the Provinces as Prince #illiam of Orange. 
a Man of equal Abilities in Council and in Arms; 
cautious and reſolute, affable and ſevere; ſupple 
10 Occaſions, and yet conſtant. to his Ends; of 


mighty Revenues and Dependence in the Pro- 
Uunces; 
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vinces; of great Credit and Alliance in Cerma- 
ny; eſteemed” and honoured abroad, but at 
| home infinitely loved and truſted by the People; 
who thought him affectionate to their Country, 
ſincere in his Profeſſions and has, able and 
willing to defend their Liberties, 'and_'unlikely 
to invade them by any Ambition" of his own 3 
yet all theſe Qualities might very well have bee 
confined to the Duty and Services of a Subject, 
as they were in Charles Vis Time; withqut the 
Abſence of the King, and the Peoples Opinion 
of his wilt to their Nation abit ets aws 3 | 
without the Contindance of foreign Troops | 
the Wars were ended; the erecting of the new 
Biſhops Sees, and introducing the function: 
the fole Miniftry of Cranvell, aud Exclufion 'of 
the Lords from their ufoal Part in Counſtls and 
Affairs; the Govertithent of à Min'f6 hated as 
the Duke of Alba; the Rigour of his Proſecuti- 
ons, and the Infdience of his Statue; and, A- 
ly, without the With of Egmont, and the Im- 
poſition of the tenth and twentieth: Part, a- 
gainſt the legal Forms of Government, in a 
. where a' long derived Succeffion had 
made the People fond and ten; us of their an- 
cient Cuſtoms and Laws. 
Theſe Were the Seeds of their Hatred to 
Spain; which, increafing by the Courſe of about 
threeſeore Years War, was not allayed by along 
ſuccecding Peace; but wilt appear to have been 
an Ingredient inte the Fall, as it was inte the 
Riſe öf tis State: which,” having Been thus 
Plate, care to be conſerved and'toltivared 
by mitry Accidents and Tnfluetices from abroad: 
But 'thofthaving had * Part im the —_— 
e 3 
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ment, I will content myſelf to mention only the 


chief of them; which moſt contributed to pre- 
ſerve the. Infancy of this Commonwealth, and 


* 


make way. for its Growth: the Cauſes of its 


Vas 


1 Greatneſs and Riches being not to be 
Fought for in the Events of . their Wars, but in 
the Inſtitutzons and Orders of their Government, 


their Guſtams, and Trade; which will make the 


Arguments of the enſuing Chapters. 


13 hen. Don. John threw off the Conditions he 


had at fixſt accepted: of the Pacification of Ghent, 
and by the Surpriſe of Namur broke out into 
Arms, the Eſlate of the Pravinces offered the Gaz 


vernment of their Country to Matthias, Brother 
to the Emperor, as a Temper between their Re- 


turn to the Obedience of Spain, and the popular 
Government which was moulding in the North- 
ern Provinces. But Matt bias, arriving without 
YE Advice or Support of the Emperor, or Cre- 
dit in the Provinces; and having the Prince of 


Orange given him for his Lieutenant-General, 


was only a Cypher, and his Government a Piece 
of Pageantry > which;paſſed without Effect, and 
don ended. So that, upon the. Duke of 
Parma's taking on him the Government, ſome 
new Protection was neceſſary to.. this Infant- 
Kate, that had not Legs to ſupport. it againſt ſuch. 
2a Storm as was. threatened, upon the Return of 
the Spaniſh and italian Forces, to make the Bo- 
dy of a formidable Army, which the Duke of 
4 forming in Namur and Luxemburg. 
Since the Conference of Bayne, between the 
Queen-Mother of France, and; her Daughter 
Ay: 5 F + ue 
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nued, in the Reign of Franeis and Charles, to 
aſſiſt one another in the common Deſign therg | 
agreed on, of ptoſecuting with Violence thoſe 
they called the Hereticks,- in both their Domini - 


ons. The Peace held conſtant; if not kind, be- | 


tween England and Spain ; ſo as King Philip had 
no Wars upon his Hands in Chriſtendom, du- 
ring theſe Commotions in the Low Countries: 


And the Boldneſs of the Confederates, in their : 


firſt Revolt and Union, ſeemed greater at ſuch a 
Time, than the Succeſs of +4 >y Reſiſtances a- 


terwards, when ſo many Occaſions fell in to 


weaken and * the F orces of the Ne Mor 7 5 
narchy. 304 
For H enry II. coming to the Crown of enn 


and at firſt only fettered and controuled by the 


Faction of the Guiſes, but after wards engaged in 
an open War, (Which they had xailed- againſt 


him, upon Pretext of preſerving the Catholick 


Religion, and in a Conjunction of Counſels with 
Spain), was foreed into better Meaſures with the 


 Hugonots of his Kingdom, and fell into ill Intel- 


ligence with Philip II.; ſo as, Queen E/izabethha- 
ving declined to undertake openly the Protection 
of the Low Country Provinces, it was, by the 
concurring} Reſolution ef the States, and the 
Oonſent of the French Court, devolved up pon the- 
Duke of Alencon, Brother to- Heury IH. 
But this Prince entered Aurwery with an ill 
Preſage to the Flemings, by an Attempt which 3 
Biſcainen made the ſame Day upon. the Prince of 


Orange's Life, ſhooting him, though not mor- 


tally, in the Head: And he continued his ſhort. 
Government with ſuch mutual Diſtaſtes between 
my e the Flemings, (che * ee 


A 
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lence of one Nation agreeing ill with the Cuſtoms 
and Liberties of the other), that the Duke, at- 

büng to niake himſar abſolute Maſter of the 
City of Antwerp by Force, was driven out of the 
Ton; and chereupbn betired out of the Coun- 
try, with extreme Reſentment of the Flemings, 
and Indignation of the French, ſo as, the Prince 
of Orange being not long after aſſaſſined at Delph, 
and the Duke of Parma increaſing daily in Re- 
putation and in Force, and the malecontent Par- 
ty falling back apace to his Obedience, an End 
was preſaged by Weſt _ bas the NS "GP 
erates. * 72 1. 
But the Root was de: 5 ou not 00 caity 


denen. For the Wise Provinces) after the un- 


Happy Tranſactions with the French; under the 
Duke of AHlencon, reaſſumed their Union i in 158 
dining ibemſelves, in cafe by Fury of the War 
any Point of it had not heen dbſerved; to endea- 
your from that Time to ſee it effected; in caſe 
any Doubt had happened, to ſe it cleared; and 
an Difficulties, —— And, in regard the 
| concerning Religion'had deen ſo framed 
in the Union, becauſe in all the other Provin- 
ces, Bees Holland: and Zenlrnd, the Remiſh 
Religion was then uſed, but now the Evangeli- 


eu, it was agreed by all the Provinces of the 


Union, That, from this Time, in them all, the 
— dic! Reformed Religion ſhould alone be 

9 prrached and exerciſec. 
They were ſo far from being berhen mn thelr 
Deſigns by the Prince of Orange's Death, that 
weß d did all the Honour that could be to his Me- 
mor, ſubſtituted prince Maurice dissen, though 
2 old, in all his Honours and 
Commands; 


e 


Chap. I. 
Commands; and obſtinately refuſed all Overtures 


aſſiſted the Inſurrections of the Iriſh, and Queen 


. tenance, Money, voluntary Troops, and Ways 


this Addition of Empire; with the vaſt Treaſure 
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that were, made them of Peace, reſolving upon 
all the moſt deſperate Actions and Sufferings, ra- 
ther than return under the Spaniſh Obedience. 
But theſe Spirits were fed and heightened; in 
a great Degree, by the Hopes and Countenance 
given them about this Time from England. For 
Queen Elizabeth, and Philip II. though they ſtill 
preſerved he Name of Peace; yet had worn out, 
in a manner, the Effects as well as the Diſpoſi- 
tions of it; whilſt the Spaniard FinkeriteX & and 


Elizabeth the new Commonwealth in the Low . . 
Countries: though neither directly, yet by Coun- 


that were equally felt on b Sides, ee 
ly underſtood... ick 2 12 Ep 18 14 nn 
King PBkip had tately increaſed the Greatneſs 5 


ol his Empire, by the Inheritance or Invaſion of 


the Kingdoms of Portugal, upon King Sebaſti- 
ans Loſs in Africa. But I know not whether 
he had increaſed his Power, by the Acceſſion of 
2 Kingdom, with diſputed Title, and! a diſcon- 
terited/ People; Who could neither be uſed like 
good Subjects, and governed without Armies t 
nor like a conquered: Nation, and ſo made to 
bear the Charge of their forced Obedience. But 


flowing every Lear out of the ibrdies;i had, with 
out queſtion, raiſed King Philip's! Ambition to 
vaſter Deſigns ; which. made him: embrace, at 
once, the Protection of the League in Frunte't 
m_ Henry III. and IV. and the Donation made 
him of Ireland by the Pope, and fo imbark him 
ſelf in a War with both thoſe Crowns, While be 
1 was 


ed and generous Qualities of his Mind, winning 


: Blizabeth, imploring her Protection, and offer- 
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bee e eee and Defiance of 
ö e Subjects in the Lot Chuntrio. 


But it is hard to be imagined, | how far the Spi- 


rit of one great Man goes in the Fortunes of any 
Army or State. The Duke of Parma, coming to 
the Government without any Footing in more 
than two of the ſmalleſt Provinces, collecting an 


Army from Spain, Italy, Germany, and the bro- 


ken Troops of the Country : left him by Don 
John, having all the other Provinces confedera- 


ted againſt him, and both England and France 


beginning to take open Part in their Defence; 
yet, by Force of his own Valour, Conduct, and 
the Diſcipline of his Army, with: the diſintereſt- 


equally upon the Hearts and Arms of the revolt- 


ed Countries, and piercing through the Provin- 
des with" an uninterrupted Courle of. Succeſſes, 
and the Recovery of the moſt important 'Fowns 
in Flanders; at laſt, by the taking of Anfwerp 
and Ureningue, 
to ſo extreme Diſtreſa, that, being grown deſti- 


reduced the Affairs of the Union 


tute of all Hopes and Succours from France, (then 
dee pi in their o. civil Wars), they 
threw themſelves wholly at the Feet of Queen 


- 
p 


ing her the Sovereignty of their Country. Tho 


Queen refuſed the Dominion; but entered into 


Attieles with their Deputies in 1585, obliging 


herſelf to very great Supplies of Men and of Mo- 
nies, lent them upon the Security of the Byiel, 
 # 


aſhing, and Fun int; which were perform 


_ ed; and Sir'Fbþa'Norris\ſent over to command 
| her Forces: euer 6, upon the 
2647 | Threats 
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Threats of the Shea Aümada, the ſent over yet 
greater Forces under the Earl of Leiceſter, whom 
the States admitted, and eee n : 
as Governor of their United, Province: 
But this Government laſted not long; i Diſtaſtes 
and Suſpicions ſoon breaking out between Lei. 
ceſter and the States; partly from the Jealouſy: 
of his affecting an abſoltte Dominion; and arbi- 
trary Diſpoſal of all Offices; but chiefly; of the 
Queen's Intentions to make a Peace with Spain: 
and the eaſy Laſs of ſame of their Towns, by 
ernors placed in them by the Earl of Leice- 
e increated their n Notwithſtand- 
2 "this ill Intercourſe, - the Queen reaſſures 
dn in both thoſe Points, diſapproves ſome of 
Leiceſter's Proceedings, receives frank and hearty 
Aſſiſtances from them in her naval Preparations 
againſt the Spaniards ; and, at length, upon the 
Diſorders increaſing between the Earl of Leices 
fter and the States, commands him to reſign his 
Government, and releaſe the States of the Oath 
they had taken to obey him. And, after all this 
had paſt, the Queen eaſily ſactificing all parti 
cular Reſentments to the Intereſt of her Cron, 
continued her Favour; Protection, and Aſſiſtan- 
ces to the States, during the whole Courſe of her 
Reign; which were returned with the greateſt 


Deference and Veneration to her Perſon thar 
Vas ever paid by them to any foreign Prince, 


and continues ſtill to her Name in the Remem- 
brance, and frequently in _ anos of bene 
forts of People among them. 

After Leiceſter's Departure; Prince Maurice 
was, by the Conſent of the Union; choſen their 
G but with a Reſervation to Queen Eli. 

zabeth x 
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| Sabeth : and entered that Command with the 
Hopes which he made good in the Execution of 


it for many Lears; proving the greateſt Captain' 
of his Age, famous, particularly, in the Diſeci- 
pline and Ordonnance of his Armies, and the 
Ways of Fortification by him firſt invented or 
perfected, and ſince his Time imitated by all. 
But the great Breath that was given the States 


| in/the Heat of their Affairs, was by the ſharp 
Wars made by Queen Elizabeth upon the Spani- 
ards at Sea in the Indies, and the Expedition of 


Liſben and Cadiz, and by the declining Affairs of 
the League in France; for whoſe Support Phi- 


| Ep II. was ſo paſſionately engaged, that twice he 


commanded the Duke of Parma to interrupt the 


' Courſe of his Victories in the Low Countries, and 
march into Fance for the Relief of Roan and Pa- 


73s : Which much augmented theRenown of this 

great Captain, but as much impaired the State of 
io Spaniſh Affairs in Flanders. For, in the 
Duke of Parma's Abſence, Prince Maurice took 


in all the Places held by the Spam on the o- 


thes Side the Rhine, which gave them Entrance 


into the United Provinces. 


The Succeſſion of Henry IV. to tl ths Crown of 
Fraiice, gave a mighty Blow to the Deſigns of 


' King Philip: I and! a much greater, the general 


Obedience and Acknowledgment of him upon 
bis Change of Religion. With this King the 
States began to enter a Confidence and Kindneſs; 


and the more by that which interceded between 


him and the Queen of England, who had all their 


Dependence during her Lite. But, after her 
Death, King Henry grew to have greater Credit 
| . though, up- 
1 on 
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Chap. I. of the United Provinces, 49 
on the Decay of the Spaniſh Power under the A- 
ſcendant of this King, the States fell into very - 
early Jealouſies of his growing too great, and too ; 
near them in Flanders. © 

With the Duke of Parma died all the Diſci- 
pline, and, with that, all the Fortunes of the 
Spaniſh Arms in Flanders. The frequent Muti- 
nies of their Soldiers, dangerous in Effect and ir 
Example, were more talked of, than any other 
of their Actions, in the ſhort. Govern ment of 
Mans field, Erneſt, and Fuentes; till the old 
Diſcipline of their Armies began to revive, and 
their Fortune a little to reſpire under the new 


Government of Cardinal Albert, who came into | 


Flanders, both Governor and Prince of the Low 
Countries, in the Head of a mighty Army drawn. 
out of Germany and Italy, to try the laſt Effort. 
of the Spaniſh Power, either in a profperous 
War, or at leaſt | in making way for a neceſſary 
Peace. 

But the Choice of the Archduke, 184 this new 
Authority, had a deeper Root and Deſign than 


atfirſt appeared. For that mighty King, Philip II. 


born to ſo vaſt Poſſeſſions, and to ſo much vaſter 
Deſires, after a long Dream of raiſing his Head 
into the Clouds, found it now ready to lie down 
in the Duſt; His Body broken with Age and In- 
firmities, his Mind with Cares and diſtempered 
Thoughts, and the Royal Servitude of a ſolici- 
tous Life; he began to ſee, in the Glaſs of Time 
and Experience, the true Shapes of all human' 
Greatneſs and Deſigns: And, finding to what 
airy Figures he had hitherto facrificed his Health 
and Eaſe, and the Gogd of his Life; he now 
turned his Thoughts wholly to Reſt and Quiet, 

E Which 


- 


50 be Ie ee a 
which he had never yet allowed either the World 


or himſelf. His Deſigns upon England, and his 


invincible Armada, had ended in Smoke; thoſe 
upon France, in Events the moſt contrary to 
what he had propoſed: And, inſtead of maſſer- 
ing the Liberties, and breaking the Stomach of 
his Low Country. Subjects, he Pad loſt ſeven of 
his Provinces, and held the reſt -by the Tenure 
of a War, that coſt him more than they were 


worth. He had made lately a Peace with Eng- 


land, and deſired i it with France. And thoug h 
he ſcorned it with his revolted Subjects in "His 
own Name, yet he wiſhed it in another's; and 
was unwilling to entail a Quarrel upon his Son, 


which had croſſed his Fortunes, and buũied his 


Thoughts, all the Courſe of his Reign. He there 
fore reſolved to commit theſe two Deſigns to the 
Management of Archduke Albert, with the Style 


of Governor and Prince of the Lou Countries: 


to the end, that, if he could reduce the Provin - 
ces to their old Subjection, be ſhould govern 


them as Spaniſh Dominions + If that was once 


more in vain attempted, he ſhould by a Marriage 
with Clara Iſabella Eugenia (King Philip's belo- 
ved Daughter) receive theſe Provinces as a Dow- 
ry, and become the Prince of them; with a Con- 
dition only of their returning to Spain in caſe of 
Jabellas dying without Iſſue, King Philip be- 
lieved, that the Preſence of a natural Prince a- 


6 mong his Subjects; that the Birth and Cuſtoms. 


of Archduke Albert, being a German; the gene- 
rous and obliging Diſpoſitions of ſabella, might 
gain further upon this ſtubborn People, than all 

e Force and Rigour of his former Counſels : 


an at the worſt, that hey might make a , 
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if they could not a War, and without intereſts 
ing the Honour and Greatneſs" of the Spaniſh 
by et 301 09.5% 

In purſuit of this Deterrnitiativn; like a wile 
king, while he intended nothing but Peace, he 
made Preparations, as if he deſigned nothing but 
War; knowing, that bis own Deſires of Peace 
would ſignĩſy nothing, unleſs he could force his 
Enemies to deſire it too. He therefore ſent the 
Archduke into Flanders, at the Head of ſuch an 
Army, that, believing the Peace with France 
muſt be the firſt in order, and make way for 
either the War or Peace afterward in the Lou 
Countries, he marched into France, and took 
Amiens, the chief City of Picardy;. and thereby, 
gave ſuch an Alarm to the French Court, as they 
little expetted, and had never received in'the 
former Wars. But, while Albert bent the whole 
Force of the War upon France, till he determi- 
ned it in a Peace with that Crown, Prince Mau- 
rice,” who had taken GCroningue in the Time of 
Erneſt, now maſtered Linghen, Groll, and other 
Places in Operyſſel, thereby adding thoſe Pro- 
viners entire to the Body of the Union; and, at 
Albert's Return into Flanders, entertained- bim 
wir the Battle of Newport, Von by the deſpe- 
rate Courage of the Engliſh, under Sir Francis 
Vere; where Albert was wounded, and "OT 
near being taken, {$8 

After this Loſs, the Archduke! vas yet com- 
forted and relieved by the obſequious Aſſections 
and Obedience of his new Subjects, ſo far as to 
reſolve upon the Siege of Oſtend: which having 
ſome time continued, and being almoſt diſheart 
ened by the Strength of the Place, and invin- 
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_ Cible Courage of che Defendants, he was re- 
cruited by a Body of eight thouſand 1talians, un- 
der the Marquis Spinola, to whom the Proſecu- 
tion of this Siege was committed. He took the 
Place after three Years Siege; not by any want 
of Men or Proviſions within, (the Haven, and 
Relief by Sea, being open all the Time); but 
perfectly for want of Ground; which was gain - 


ed Foot by Foot, till not ſo much was left as 


would hold Men to defend it. A \ great Example 
how impoſſible it is to defend any Town that 
cannot be relieved by an Army ſtrong enough to 
raiſe the Siege, 

- Prince Maurice, 9 he could FREE 0+ 
| tend, made yet Amends for its Loſs, by the ta- 
king of Grave and Sluice; fo as the Spaniards 
gained little. but the Honour of the Enterprize. 
And, Philip II. being dead about the Time of the 
Arch Duke's and Ducheſs's Arrival in Flanders, 
znd with him the perſonal Reſentment of that 
War, the Archduke, by Conſent of the Spaniſh 
Court, began to apply his Thoughts wholly to 
a Peace; which another Circumſtance had made 


more neceſſary, than any of thoſe andy men- 
tioned. 


As the Dutch. Commonwealth was born out 

8 of the Sea; ſo out of the ſame Element it drew 
- its firſt Strength and Conſideration, as well as 
afterwards its Riches and Greatneſs, _ For, . be- 
fore the Revolts, the Subjects of the Low Caun- 
tries, though never allowed the Trade of the 
Indies, but in the Spaniſh Fleets, and under 
Spaniſh Covert; yet many of them had in that 
Manner made the Voyages, and became ſkilful 

Plats; as well as verſed in the Ways, and 1705 
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ſible of the infinite Gains of that Trade. And, 
after the Union, a greater Confluence of People 
falling down into the United Provinces," than 
could manage their Stock, or find Employment 
at Land; great Multitudes turned their Endea- 
vours to Sea: And, having loſt the Trade of 
Spain and the Streigbts, fell not only. into that 


of England, France, and the Northern Seas; but 


ventured upon that of the Eaſt. Indies, at firſt 
with ſmall Forces and Succeſs: But, in courſe of 
Time, and by the Inſtitution of an Eaſt-Indiq 


Company, this came to be purſued with ſo ge- 


neral Application of the Provinces, and ſo great 
Advantage, that they made themſelves Maſters 


of moſt of the Colonies and Forts. planted: there 


by the Portugueſe, (now Subjects. of Spain). 
The Dutch: Seamen grew as well acquainted 
with: thoſe vaſt Seas and Coaſts, : as with their 
own; and Holland became the great Magazine 
of all the Commodities of thoſe Eaſtern, Regions. 

In the Weſt-Indies their Attempts were neither 


fo frequent nor proſperous, the Spaniſh Plantati- 


ons there being too numerous and ſtrong; but, 
by the Multitude of their Shipping, ſet out with 
publick or private Commiſſions, they infeſted 
the Seas, and began to wait for, and threaten 


the Spaniſh Indian Fleets, and ſometimes to at- 


tempt their Coaſts. in that new World, (which 
vas to touch Spain in the moſt ſenfible Part); 
and gave their Court the ſtrongeſt Motives to en- 


dea vou a Peace, that might ſecure thoſe Trea- 


ſures in their Way, and preſerve them in Spain, 


by ſtopping the Iſſue of thoſe vaſt . Sums which 
. ere to entertain thie Low 
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Theſe Reſpects gave the firſt Riſe to a Treaty 
of Peace; the Propoſal whereof came wholly: 
from the Spaniards: And the very Mention of 
it could hardly at firſt be faſtened upon the 
States; nor could they ever be prevailed with ta 

make way for any Negotiation by a Suſpenſion 


of Arms, till the Archduke had declared, he 


would treat with them as with free Provinces, 
upon whom neither he nor Spain had any Pre- 


| tence. However, the Affair was purſued with ſo 


much- Art and Induſtry on the Archduke's Part, 
and with fo paſſionate Deſires of the Spaniſh 
Court to end this War, that they were content 
to treat it at the Hague, the Seat of the States- 


General; and, for the greater Honour, and bet - 


ter Conduct of the whole Buſineſs, appointed 
the four chief Minifters of the Archduke's, their 
Commiſſioners to attend and: purfue it there; 
who were, their — — Spinola, 


the Preſident of the Council, and the two Secre- 


taries of State and of War in Flanders. . 
On the other Side, in Holland; all the Paces 


1 e this Treaty were made with great Cold- 
neſs and Arrogance, raiſing pun&tHious Difficul- 


ties upon every Word of the Archduke's Decla- 
ration of treating them as free Provinces, and up- 
on Spain's Ratification of that Form; and for- 
eing them to ſend Expreſſes into. Spain, upon e- 


very Occaſion, and to attend the Length af thoſe 


Returns. For the proſperous Sueceſs of their 
-Arms at Land, in the Courſe ef above thirty Years 
War, and the mighty Growth. of their naval 
Power, and (under that Protection) of their 
Trade, had made the whole Body of their Mili- 


| * boch at Land and Sea, averſe from this Trea- 


ty, 
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ty, as well as the greateſt Part of the People; 
whoſe inveterate Hatred againſt Spain was ſtill as 
fierce as ever; and who had the Hopes or Diſ- 
poſitions af raiſing their Fortunes by the War, 
whereof they had foi many; and oe Examples 


— hoſe Anat! ders 


But there was, at the- Bottom, one forei gn, 


Oy another domeſtick Conſideration, +: which 


made way for this Treaty, more than all thoſe 
Arguments that were the common Themes, or 
than all the Offices of the Neighbour-princes, 
who concerned themſelves in this Affair, either 


from Intereſt of their own; or the Deſires of end. 
ing a War, which had ſo long exerciſed; in a 


manner, the Arms of all Chriſtendom upon the 
Stage of the Lou Countries, The Greatneſs of 
the | Spaniſh: Monarchy, ſo: formidable under 
Charles V. and Philip II. began now to decline, 
by the vaſt Deſigns and unfortunate Events of 
ſo many ambitious Counſels. And, on the o- 
ther Side; the Affairs of Henry IV. of France were 
now at the greateſt Height and Felicity, after 
having —— ſo many Adventures, with in- 


eredible Conſtancy and Valdur, and ended all 
his Wars in a Peace with Spain. The Datch i- 
magined, chat the hot Spirits of the French eould 
not continue long without ſome Exerciſe ; and 
that, to prevent it at home, it might be neceſſa- 


ry for that King to give it them - nip that no 
Enter prize lay fo convenient for him, as that 


on Flanders, which had anciently been Part of 
the Gallicł-· Nation, and whoſe firſt Princes deri- 
ved and held of the Kings of France. Beſides, 
they had Intimations, that Henry IV. was taken 
up in great Preparations for War; 5 which they 


doubted 
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_ doubted would at one Time or other fall on that 
Side, at leaſt, if they were invited by any greats 
er Deeays of the Spaniſb Power in Flanmers. 
And they knew very well, they ſhould lie as much 
at the Mercy of ſuch 4 Neighbour as France, as 
they had formerly done of ſuch a Maſter as Spain. 
For the Spaniſb Power in Flanders was fed by 
Treaſures that came by long and perilous Voy- 
ages out of Spain by Troops drawn either from 
thence, or from Itahy or Germany, vrith much 
Caſualty, and mote Expence: Their Territory 
of the Ten Provinces was ſmall, and awed by the 
Neighbourhood and Jealouſies *both-of Ex 
and France. But if France were once of 
Flanders, the Body of that Empire would be · ſo 
great, and” ſo entire; ſo abounding in People, 
and in Riches, that whenever they found, or 
made an Oeccaſion of invading the United Pro- 
vinces, they had no Hopes of preſerving them- 
ſelves by any Oppoſition or Diverſion : And the 
End of their mighty Reſiſtances againſt Spain 
Was, to have no Maſter; and not to change one 
for another, as they ſhould do in this Caſe. 
Therefore the moſt intelligent among their Civil 
-Miniſters thought it ſafeſt, by a Peace, to give 
Breath to the Archduke's and" Spaaiſb Power, 
and, by that means, to leſſen the Invitation of 
te Arms of elt under o great 
. a'Kin 
For! what was domeſiich; the Greditand Power 


of Prince Maurice, built at firſt upon that of his 


Father, but much raiſed-bythis:'own perſonal Vir- 
tues and Qualities, - and the Succeſs of his Arms, 
was now grown ſo high, (the Prince being Go- 
BG vernor or Stadtholder of four of the Provinces, 


and 
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and two of his Couſins of the other. three), that 


ſeveral. of the States, headed by Barnevelt, Pen- 
ſioner of Holland, and a Man of great Abilities 
and Authority among them, became jealous of | 
the Prince's Power, and pretended to fear the 
Growth of it to an abſolute» Dominion: They 
knew, it would increaſe by the Continpance of a 
War, which was wholly-managed by the Prince; 
and thought, that in a Peace it would diminiſh, 

and give way to the Authority of Civil Power: 


Which diſpoſed this whole Party to deſire the 


j* 


Treaty, and to advance the Progreſs and Iſſue of 


it by all their Aſſiſtances. And theſe different 


Humours ſtirring in the Heart of the States, with 
almoſt equal Strength and Vigour, the Negoti- 


atlon of a Peace came to be eluded, after long 
Debates and infinite Endeavours; b 


Appearance, upon the Points of Religion, and 
the Indian Trade: But yet came to knit again, 


and conclude in a Truce of twelve Vears, dated 


in 


in the Lear 1609; whereof the moſt eſſential 


Points were, The Declaration of treating with 
them as tee Provinces: The Ceſſation of all 


Acts of Hoſtility on both Sides during the Truce: 


The Enjoyment, for that Space, of all that each 


Party poſſeſſed at the Time of the Treaty: That 


no new Fortification ſhould be raiſed on either 


Side: and, That free Gommeree ſhould be reſto- 


red om all Parts, im the Sine Wan ee en 


before the Wars. 3 13VS 4 

And thus the State of the United Proviecs 
came to be acknowledged as a free Common - 
wealth by their ancient Maſter, having before 
been treated ſo by moſt of the Kings and Princes 


% ang in frequent — and Negotiati · 


Ons. 
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ons. Among which, a particular Preferenee was 
given to the Bugliſs Crown; whole Ambaſſador 
had Seſſion and Vote in their Council of State, 
by Agreement with Queen Elizabeth, and in ac- 
knowledgment of thoſe great Aſfiſtances which 
gave Life to their State, when it was uf 
Point of expiring: though the Dutch pretenè 
that Privilege was given to the Ambaſſador, 
virtue of the Poſſeſſion this Crown had of the 
Briel, Fluſbing; and Ramekins ; and that it was 
to ceaſe upon the Reſtitution of thoſe Towns, 
and Repayment of thoſe Sums lent by the (ene, 
In the very Time of treating this Truce, a 
| "was coneluded between Henry IV. of 
Francs; and the States, for preſerving the Peace; 
if it came to be concluded; or; in caſe of its 
failing, for Aſſiſtance of one  avidiher; with-'ten 
thouſand Men on the King's Part, and five thous 


ſand on the States. Nor did that King make l- 


ny Difficulty of continuing the two Regiments 
of Foot and two hundred Horls in the States 
Service, at his own Charge, after the True, 


which he had maintained for ſeveral Years tbe? 


fore it; omitting no Proviſions that anighr tie 
that State to his Intereſts, and make him at pre- 
ſent Arbiter of the Peace, and, for the futiire, 
of the War, if the Truee ſhould: come to de deu 
ken, or to expire of itſelf! 

Buy What has been related, 1. w eaſily pa 
pear, that no State was ever born With! 
Throws, or nurſed u wig Harder our Fe, or in- 


ured to greater Labeurs or Dan ngers in the 


Whole Cone! of its Tbuth; Whieh are Circum“ 
ſtances that uſtally make ſtrong and healthy Bo- 
_ And ſo this has proved, having newer had 


more 
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more than one Dilcaſe break out, in the Space 
of ninety three Years ;; which may be accounted 
the Age of this State, reckoning from the Uni- 
on of Utrecht, entered by the Provinces in 
1579. But this Diſeaſe, like thoſe, of the Seed 
Or Conception. in a natural Body, though it 
firſt appeared in Barnevelt's Time, breaking out 
upon the Negotiations with Spain, and ſeemed - 
to end with his Death, (who, was beheaded! not 
many. Years after) ; yet has it ever fince-contis 
nued lurking in the Veins of this State, and ap 
pearing upon all Revolutions that ſeem. to fas 
your the Predominancy of the one or other Hus 
mour in the Body; and, under the Names of the 
Prince of Orange's, and the Arminian Party, 
bas ever made the weak Side of this State; and, 
whenever their Period Comes, il Cn eon 
caſion; of their Fall. | 

The Ground of this Name of 1 38 
That, whilſt Barnevelt's Party accuſed thoſe.of 
the Prince of Oranges, as being careleſs of their 
Liberties, ſo dearly bought, as devoted toi the 
Houſe of Orange, Mr diſpoſed to the Admiſſion 
of an abſolute Principality, and, in order there» 
unto, as Promoters of a. perpetual, War, with, 
Spain; ſo thoſe of the Prince Party accuſed the! 
others, as leaning ſtill to, and looking kindly 
upon their old Servitude, and reliſhing the 
Spaniards, both in their Politicks, by ſo eagerly, 
affecting a Peace Vith that Crown, and in their 
Religion, by being generally Arminians, (which 
was eſteemed: the middle Fart between the Cal. 
viniſts and the Raman Religion) And, beſides 
theſe mutual Reproaches, the two Parties have 
ever valued wecken upon the aſſerting, "mo | 
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o e Riſe and Prin 
of the true and purer Reformed Religion, and 
the other of the truer and freer Liberties of the 
State. N 22 15 A 
The Fortines of” this Gomes "thin 
have happened in their Wars or We oda 
ſince the Truce with Spain, and what Circum- 
ſtances or Accidents,” both abroad and at home, 
-ferved to cultivate their mighty Growth, and 
eonſpired to the Greatneſs wherein they appear- 
ed to the World in the Beginning of the Year 
166 5, being not only the Subject of the Relations, 
but even the Obſervations of this preſent Age; 
1 ſhall either leave, as more obvious, and leſs 
neceſſary to the Account I intend of the Civil 
Government of this Commonwealth; or elſe 
reſerve them till the ſame Vein of Leifure or Hu- 
mour invite me to continue this Deduction to 
the preſent Time: the Affairs of this State ha- 
ving been complicated with all the Variety and 


memorable Revolutions, both of Actions and 


Counſels, that have ſince hap pened i in thereſt of 
Chriſtendom. 

dn de ven" tine; 1 win clofk this Relation 
with an Event which arrived ſoon after the Con- 
eluſion of the Truce, and had like to have bro- 
ken it within. the very Year, if not prevented by 
the Offices of the \Neighbour-princes, but more 
by a Change of Humour in the United States, 
- conſpiring to the Conſervation of the new-reſto- 

red Peace in theſe Parts of the World. 
In the End of the Year 1609, died the Duke 
of Cleves and Juliers, without Heir-male, lea- 
g thoſe Duchies to the Pretenſions of his 
— in whoſe Right the Dukes of Bran- 
aul and Mieuburg * W I 

uc 
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ſuch Parts of thoſe Territories as they Felt could 
invade; each of them pretending Right to the 
whole Brandenburg ſeeks Prote- 
ction 1 db big Title from the Lite 
Provinces: Nieuburg, from Archduke Albert, 
and from Sir The Archduke, newly reſpi- 
ring from ſo long a War, had no Deſire to in- 
tereſt himſelf in this Quarrel, further than the 
Care that the Duh: ſhould not take Advantage 
of it, and, under Pretext of afliffing one of the 
Parties, ſeize upon ſme of thoſe Dominions y- 
ing contiguous to their n. The Duc were 
not ſo equal, nor content to laſe ſo fair an Oc- 
caſion, and ſurpriſed the Town of i Fuliers, 
(though pretending only to keep it till: the Par» 
ties agreed); and believing that Spuin, after ha- 
ving parted with ſo michi the late Truce, h 
end a Warrel of their /n, would not ventute 
a Breach of it upon a Quatrel of their Neighy 
bours. But the Archduke, having firſt taken his 
Meaſures with Spain, and ſoreſeeing the Conſer 
quence of this Affair, reſolved to venture the 
whole State of Flanders in a new: War, ra 
than ſuffer ſuch an Increaſe of Power and | 
minion to the States : And thereupon, firſt, in 
the behalf of the Duke of Wienburg, requires 
from them the Reſtitution of Julien : and, up- 
on their artificious and dilatory Anſwers, im- 
mediately 'draws his Forces together, and with 
an Army, under the Command of Spinola, 
marches towards uliers, (which the States were 
in no care of, as well provided for a bold De- 
fence); but makes a ſudden Turn, and fits 
down before Veſel, with ſuch a Terror and Sur- 
priſe to the Inhabitants, that he carries the 
he Town 


62 be Riſcrand Progreſs, dcr. 
'Town before the Dutch could comie in to their 


Aſſiſtance. Meſel was a ſtrong Fon upon the 
KNhine, Which the Duke of . Brandenburg pre- 
tended to, as ing to the Duchy of Cleve ; 
dut che Citizens held: at this Fime as an Impe- 
rial Town, and under Protection of the Dutch 
who, amazed at this ſudden and bald 

of Spinola, which made him Maſter! of 4 Pol 
chat lay fair for any further Invaſion upon their 
Provinces, (ſpecially thoſe on the other Side 
the: Rhine), engage the Offices of both 3 
AI and French Crowns, to mediate an 
ment: Which at length they eonclude, 
neither Party ſnould, upon any Pretence, —— 
their Forbes into any Part of theſe Ducbies. 
Thus the. Archduke having, by the: Fondneſs of 
Peace, newly made à Truce, upon Conditions 


impoſed by the Dutch: now, by the Reſolution 


of making War, obtains a Peace, upon the ve- 


ry Terms propoſed by himſelf, and by Spain. 
An Event of great Inſtruttion and Ex ample, how 
dangerous it ever proves 7 
in greater to their Aid; which makes them a Prey 
to their Friend, inſtead of their Enemy : How 
the only Time of making an s Peace, 
is, when your Enemy deſires it, and when you 
ate in the beſt Condition of purſuing a War: 
and, How vain a Counſel it is, to avoid a War, 
by yielding any Point of Intereſt or Honour; 
does but invite new e e 
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N is 8 by: 9553 65 been'diſcourſd a 
the former Chapter concerning the Riſe of 
his Stare; (Which is to be datetb from the Union 
of Utrecht); that it cannot properly be ſtyled a 
Commonwealth; but is rather a Confederacy of 


Seven Sovereign Provinces united — for 


their oo mmon and mutual Defence, without any 
one upon the other. But, to diſco- 


and Motions, it muſt be taken yet 
Pieces; by Which it Will appear, 
8 theſe 9 is: likewiſe 

ſed or many little States or Cities, Which have 
ſever Marks! of 80 Power within them 


ſelves, and ate not ſubjeck to the Sovereiguty of 


their Provinces; not being concluded in 


verſal Concurrence of . Voices: in the Provincial 
States. For us che States- General cannot make 


e 


many 
Things by the Majority, but only by: the uni- 


W 


War or Peace, or any. new Alliance; or Levies 


of Money, without the Conſent of every Pro- 
vince ; ſo cannot the States - Provincial conclude 


any of thoſe Points, without the Conſent of 


echo of the Cities that, by their Conſtitution, 


has'a Veet in that Aſſembly: And though in 


many Civil Cauſes there nes an Appeal from th ; 
common Judicature of the Cities-to the Provin- 


cial Courts:of Juſticez- yet in Criminal there lies 
none at all: Nor can the Sovereignty of à Pro- 


vive: exerciſe Wr ſeize upon any - 
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Offender, or pardon any Offepce within the Ju- 
riſdiction of a Uity, ot execute any common Re- 
ſolution or Law, but by the Juſtice and Officers 
of the City itſelf. By this x certain Sovereignty 
in each City is diſcerned ; the chief Marks where- 
of are, the Power of exerciſing Judicature; le- 
vying of Money, and making War and Peace : 

For the other, of coining Money, is neither in 
particular Cities nor Provinces, but in the Ge- 
nerality of the Union, by common ment. 

The main Ingredients, therefore, into the 
Compoſition of this State are, the Freedom of the 
Cities, the Sovereignty of the Provinees, the A- 


greements or Conſtitutions: of the Union, and 
ihe Authority of the Princes of Orange: which 


make the Order 1 ſhall follow in the Aecount in- 
ꝛended of this Government. But whereas: the 
ſeveral Provinces in the Union, and the ſeveral 
Cities in each Province, as" they have, in their 
Orders and Conſtitutions, ſome particular Diffe- 
rences, as well as a general Reſemblance; and 
the Account of each diſtinctly voulu well this 
Diſcourſe out of Meaſure, and to little Purpoſe; 
4 ſball confine myſelf to the Account af Holland, 
as the richeſt; — and of moſt Authority 
among the Prowinces; and of Amſterdam, as 
that which has the Gme Pre -eminencies among 
the (Cities. o Vis 


The Soverchom Ambority: of the 


| 'Grermmeut City of Amſterdum, conſiſts in the 
Xi 21 Decrees or -Refults' of their Senate:; 
which is compoſed of fix and thirty 
Men, by — the Juſtice is ad miĩniſtered, ac- 
cording to ancient Forms, in the Names of Of- 
985 and eu! — But Monies are 


2 lev ied 
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levied by arbitrary Reſotations, and Proportions, 
aceording to hat appears convenient or necefs 
Y jr? Mex the Change ot Emergency of Occaſi- 
Theſe Senators are for their Lives. And 
the Sense was anciently choſen by tho Voices of 
the rieher Burghers, or Freemen of the City; 
who, upon the Death of a Senator, met toge- 
ther, eĩther in a Church, a Marker, or ſome o- 
ther Place ſpacious enough to receive their Num- 
bers; and there made an Election of the Perſon 
to ſucceed, by the Majority of Waere But, a- 
bout a hundred and thirty or 'Years ago, 
2 the Towns of Holland beg — 2 
it, and in Prople, ſo as nt b 
ſemblies grew into Danger of Tumult and Dif- 
order upon every Occaſien, by reaſon of their 
Numbers and Qontemtion; this Election of 8e : 
nators came, by che Reſolution of the ogy 1 
in one of their General Aﬀemblies, to be devob 
ved for ever upon the ſanding Senate at that 
1 Time; ſo us, ever ſinoe, when any one of their 


Number dies, a ne one is choſen by the reſt of 
the Senate, without any Intervention of the other 
F Burghers: Which mattes the- Government a ſort 
of © ligarehy ; and very different from a. popular 
> 


Government, as it is generally eſteemed by 
thoſe, who; paſſing or Hing in theſs Countries; 
content themſelves wick Frags Obſervations 
or Inquiries. And this Reſolution of che Burghs 
ers either was agreed upon, or followed by ge- 
neral-Conſeatior- Example, about the ſame time, 
in all che Towns of che Province, though wich 
ſme Difference in Number of their Senators. 
By this Senate are choſen the chief Magiſtrates 
of the Ten; — 
E 3 
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the Eſchedins. - The: Burgomaſters of Amſter. 


dam are four; whereof. three are choſen very 


ear, ſo as one of them ſtays in Office two Tears. 


But. the three laſt ehoſemare called the Reigning; 
Bar gumaſters for that Neat, and preſide 
Turns, after the firſt three Months: For ſo long 


_ after a new Election, the Burgomaſter of the 


Year before preſides; in which Time it is ſup» 


poſed the new ones will grow inſtructed in the 


Forms and Duties of their Office, ; and W 
ed with the State of the City's Affairs. 
The Burgomaſters are choſen by moſt Voices 
of all thoſe Perſons in the Senate who have been 
either Burgomaſters ar Eſchevins; and their 
Authority reſembles that of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen in our Cities. They repreſent the 
Dignity of the Government, and do the Honour 
of the City upon all Occaſions. They diſpoſe 
of all -Under-offices that! fall in their Time, 
and iſſue out all Monies ou of the common 
Stock or. Trealure; judging alone what is neceſ- 


ſary for the Safety, Convenience, er Dignity of 


the City. They keep the Key of the Bank of 


Amſterdam, (the common Freafure of ſo many 


Nations); which is never opened without the 
Preſence of one of them. And they inſpect and 
purſue. alb the great-publick Works af the City, 


as the Ramparts and Stadthoufe; now: almoſt fi: 


aiſhed, with. ſo- great Magnificence, . and. ſo vaſt 


| Eußpence⸗ 


This Office is a Charge of the greateſt: Truſt; 
Authdrity, and Dignity; and ſo much the great: 
er, by not being of Profit or Advantage, but 
only as a. Way to other conſtant Employments 


vs; the. * that are ſo. — ofa Burg: 
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maſter of Amſterdam is but five hundred Gil. 
ders aryear, ** there are Offices worth five | 
thouſand: in their - Diſpgſkl;..but. yet none of 

them known to have taken Money upon 3900 
Occaſions; which: would loſe. all their Credit in 
the Town, and thereby their Fortunes by any 
publick Employments. They are obliged to no 
ſort of Expence, more than ordinary modeſt Ci- 
tizens, in their Habits, their Attendance, their 

Tables, or- any Parr of their own Domeſtick. 
They are upom all publick Occaſions waited on 
by Men im Salary. from the. Town; and, What- 
ever Feaſts they make upon ſole n Days, or or 
the Entertainment of any Princes or foreign 

4 / Miniſters,. the Charge is defrayed. out of the 
* common Treaſure, but proportoned by their 
w | own Diſeretion. A other times, they appear 
le in all Places with the Simplicity and Modeſty of 
e, other private Citizens. When. the. Burgom 

mn ſter's Oice expires, they. are of courſe di Polt 

. into the other Charges or Employments of the 

Toyn, which are very many and ry 

unleſs. they loſe their Credit with the Sena RP 

any want of Diligence or 2 in the D 

charge of their Office ;, which ſeldom. Rs & 

The Eſcheving are the Court, of Juſtice. in eye; 
ry Town. They are at Amſterdam ning in 

Number of which ſeven are cholen-annually ;- 

t two. of he xe MOI. Year, continue a Oh 
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as the Prince of — pA . | 
ſtitution. They are Sovereign Judges in all 
Criminal Cauſes ; in Civil, after a, certain, V 4 
lue, there Ae 10 the. Cougt of Juſtice. of 
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| un, But they paſs Sentence of Death 
upon no Man, without firſt adviſing with the 


| — prroigeD though; after tat — paſt; 
7 


follow che Burgomaſters Opinion; bur are left 
to their on; this being onty a Care or Favour 
of Supererogation to the Life of Min; whichis 
ſo foon cut off, and never wo. de retrieved or 
wage amends fok. 15 

Vnder theſe Sgeeeien G the chier 
Kiboiditiite Officers Ferns we TRE 
ſurers, who receive and iſſue oat” all Monies 
chat are properly the Revenues or Stdck of * the 

the Scont, who takes care: of the 

| Kites all Criminals, and ſees the Sentences: 
Juſtice executed, and whoſe Authority is Ike 
_tharvf « Sticrtfin a County with us, or A Co 
Mile tn à Parti; the Henfpner-, who is a Cil 
 vi'Lawyer,” verſed in the Oaſtons; and Re. 
cords, and Privileges of che Ten; eoneerning 


which he informs the | Magiſtracy upoyeOccafion 
upon Difputes with other 


and vindicates them 
Towns fe is n Servant e Sehate and the 
Bürgomaſters, their. Meſſages, makes 
their* Harangwes upon all publiek Occaſions; 
ant is not un lite de Recorder” im one of our 
Fowns: WALTON. 18 13 you 3 T* 

5 A chis Git of Ahe; Aeris the Andes Bunk, 
| which is the” greateſt” Treafare, ' either real or 
„ that is known any e in t 
Ae Place of it is a Vault under 
8 mad ſtrong with all che Cireum. 
ces of Ddors and Locks, ati& other appear. 


;/ chat dan ber: Aud It is 
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themſelves, and are — 4 
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ſhall never fail to find the Appearance of a migh- 
ty real Treaſure, in Bars of Gold and Silver, 
Plate and infinite Bags of Metals, which are 
ſuppoſed to be all Gold and Silver; and may be 
ſo for ought Ik now. But, the Burgomaſters on- 

ly having the Inſpection of this Bank, and no 
Man ever taking any particular Account of what 
iſſues in and out, from Age to Age. it is impoſ: 
ſible to make any Calculation, or gueſs. what 
Proportion the real Treaſure may y hold .to the 

Credit of it. Therefore the Security of the Bank 
lies not only in the Effects that are in it, but in 


the Credit of the whole Town, or State ef Am- 
ſtendam, whoſe Stock and Revenue is equal to 


that of ſome Kingdoms; and vho are bound to 
make good all Monies that are brought i into their 
Bank. The Tickets or Bills hereof make all the 
uſual, great Payments that are made between 
Man and Man in the Town and not only in 
moſt other Places of the United Provinces, but in 
many other trading Parts of the World: So as 
this Bank is properly a general Caſh where-every 
Man lodges his Money; becauſe he eſteems it 
lafer, and eaſier paid in and out, than if it were 
in his Coffers at home. And the Bank is ſo far 
from pay ing any Intereſt for what is there brought 
in, that Money in the Bank is worth ſomething 
more in common Payments, than, whatruns.cur- 
rent in Goin from Hand to Hand;; no other Mo- 
ney paſſing in the Bank, but in the Species of 
Odin the beſt known; the malt aſcerta ained, and 
the moſt; generally current in all Parts of. the 
Higher as well as the Lower German a 
The Revenues of Amſterdam. ari out of the 


conſtant Exciſe upon, all, ſorts Py =: 


bought 
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70 
bought and ſold within the Precinct; or out ot 
the Rents of thoſe Hbuſes or Lands that Belo 
in commmaoh to the City; or out of certain Duriè 
and Impoſions upon every Houſe, toward the 
Uſes of Charity, and the Repairs or Adornments, 
er Fortifications of the Place; or elſt our of ex- 
traordinary-Levies conſented to by the Senate, 
A their Part of the publick Charge 
that is to by their Deputies in the Provin- 
eial States for the Uſe of the Province; or by the 
Depaties of 'the States of Holland in the States - 
General, for Support of the Union. And all 
thefe Payments are made into one common Stock 
of che Town; not, as many of ours are, into 
Mat of the Pariſh, fe as Attempts may be eaſſer 
made at che Calculatons of their whole Revenue 
And k dave heard irafirmed; That what ie pad 
of u kinds to publick Uſes of rheStares=General, 
- Ge Province; and the City in Amerang a- 
thouſand 


mounts to above Hxtoen A Dn 
Pounds Sterling a-year. But 1 enter im n 
ons, nor gie theſe - for! any t 
mere, chan iir 1 Haue heard front Men w 
Br to make ſuch Inquiries; Which I con- 
. 2A It is certain, chat, in no Tom, 
Strength, Beauty, and Convenience are betrer 
provided for, nor with more unlimited Expence, 
_ thianinthis, by the Mag cence of their publick 
 Buildin as Stadtho and Arſenals; the Num- 
der ani Spaciouſneſs, as well as Order and Re- 
' of their many Hoſpitals ;/ the Commodi- 
dtnefs *of their Camals, rutining through the 
chief Streets ef Palſage; the mighty Strength of 
their Baftiorts and Ra 8, and the Neatneſs, 
us well as Convenience, of their Steets, ſo far 
Aas. a 1 
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as can be eompaſſed in ſo great a Confluence of 
induſtrious People: L. Which — — aty 
chie ved, Without a Charge much exceedingiwhat 
Toon renner ere n bagle : 
GW. 1 ; veg] 
"Ehs.Seaxte chaſes the. Deputies. cpa 
which are ſent from this City to the ther Rui, 
States of Heiland: the Sovereignty of Helland.: 
whereof is repreſented by Deputies 254 $3027 
of the Nobles and} Tons, compaſing nineteen 
Voices: Of which che Nobles have.only.the fixſt, 
and the Cities eighteen, according to the Num. 
der of thoſe: which are called Stemms; the other 
Cities and Towns of the Province baving wo 
Voice in the. States. Theſe Cities, were otigi- 
nally but x, Dent, Haenlem, Hell, Ley 
B — 
—— via a to the Num : 
— way + as of - Reterdam,, Cen- 
828 Schonouen, Briel, Alemaer, Harne, 
Enchuſen, Edam, : Monguckdam, Medenblict, 
Permeren. This makes as; great an Inequalit 
in the Government of the Province, h (ſuch: a 
ſmall City as Permeren having an equal Voice in 
the Provincial 1 — . (which 
pays perhaps Charges rovinge), 
as ſeems to be in the States General, by ſo; ſmall 
a Province as Oueryſſel having an equal V.gice 
in the States: General witk that of Holland, hich 
contributes more than half fe the general Charge 
of the Union. But this was by ſeme, Writers f 
that Age interpreted to he done bythe Ringe 
Authority, to leſſen that of abe Nobles, and ba- 
| hence that of due rr 1 . 
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the ſinaller; whoſe Dependences were eaſier o 
be gained and ſecured. eben 


Tue Nobles, though apa few in this Pro. N 


vince, yet are not repreſented by all their Num- 
ber, but by eight or nine, who as Deputies froni 
their Body have Seſſion i in the States - Provincial; 


and who, when one among them dies, chuſe 


another to ſucceed him. Though they have all 


together but one Voice equal to the ſmalleſt 


Town; yet they are very conſiderable in the Go- 
a vernment, by poſſeſſing many of the beſt Char- 
ges both civil and military, by having the Di- 
rection of all the Eecleſiaſtical Revenue that was 
ſeized by the State upon the Change of Religion} 

and by ſending their Deputies to all the Coun- 
<ils both of the Generality and the Province, and 
by the Nomination of one Counſellor in the two 
great Courts of Juſtice. They give their Voice 
firſt in the Aſſembiy of the States, and thereby 
a great Weight to the Buſineſs in Conſultation. 
The Penſioner of Holland is ſeated with them, 
delivers their Voice for them, and aſſiſts at all 
their Deliberations before they come to the Aſ- 
ſembly. He is properly but Miniſter or Servant 
of the Province, and ſo his Place or Rank is be- 
bind all their Deputies; but has always great 
Credit, becauſe he is "perpetual, or ſeldom diſ- 
; charged; though of right he ought to be choſen 
or renewed ever Wy Tear. He has place in 
all xhe ſeveral; Aſſemblies of the Province, and 
in the States propoſes all Affairs, gathers the O- 
pinions, ànd forms or digeſts-the Reſolutions ; 
Aa aug ng kkewiſe a Power, not to conclude 
important Affair by Plurality ef Voi- 


ws, "hen be Judge he Judges | in his Conſcience he ought 


not 
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ki 


nt todo i . and that it will be of ill Conſee, 
quence or Prejudice to the Province. - Helis ike 


wiſezone-of cheir conſtant W e th 
General: . 26 erftcM att eig 1b 


The Deputies of the Citiet are tis out:off 


the Magiſtrates and Senate of each Town. Their 


Number is uncertain and arbitrary, according to 
the Cuſtoms or Pleaſure of the Cities that fendt 
mem; becanſe they have all 'togethet but one 
Voice, and are all maintained at their Cities 
Charge "Butcommonlyone of the Burgomaſters, 
and the Penſioner, ate of the Number. 0 24 
The States: of Hullamd hade their Seſſion in 


the Gout alt the Magus, and afſembleiordinarily: 


fout Times a. year, in Febrxary,; June; Septem- 
ber, | and November. ©: In the former; Seſſidns, 
they provide for ibe filling up of all vacant Charm 
ges, atid for rene wing the Farms of all tha ſeven; 
ral'Taxes, and for conſulting about any Matters 
that concern either the general Good of the Pro» 
vince, or any particular Differences aàriſing he: 
tween the Towns; but, in November; they meet 
purpoſely toi refolve upon the Continuance of the: 
Charge which falls to tlie Share of their Province 
me following Year; actanding tu whatimay:; have: 
been agreed upon by the Deputies of the Stats 
General, as neceſſary for the SUPPORT of the True: 
or Union. mir Tn Bag eng MU cle & 
For extraordinary Oceafiins,; they are Save 5 
bed by a Council called the Ger onimitteerde: Rats 
den, or the commiſſioned Codntelloraz, Who are 
properly ia CHuncil of State of the Province; = 
compoſed of ſeveral Deputies; one from the No- 
bles one from each of the chief Towns, and 
but one from ihre of the ſmaller Tens, each 
n 8 of 
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of che three chuſing him by turns. A 
Council: Hts — at the Hague: and both 
propoſes toi the Provincial States, at their extra · 
ordinary Aſſemblies, the Matters of Delibera- 
tion; and enecutes their Reſolutions. 

In theſe. Aſſemblies, though all are equal in 
Voices, and any one hinders a Reſult; yet it 
ſeldom happens, but that, united by one com. 
— ——ę— and having all one com- 
mon End of publick Good, they conie, after full 
Debates, to caſy Reſolutions ; yielding to the 
Power of en Where it! is elear and ſtrong, 
and ſuppreſſing all private Paſſions or. Intereſts, 
fo as the ſmaller Patt ſeldom. conteſts hard or 
long what the greater agrees of.” When the De- 
E the States:dpred in Opinion, they ſend. 
of their — to their xeſpeCtive Towns, 
ſiüg the Affair, and the Reaſons alledged, 
and deſiting Orders from them ' to: conclude ; 
which:ſeldom fails, if the Neceſſity or Utility be 
evident: If it be more intricate, or ſuffers De- 
try, the States adjourn for ſuch a Time, as ad- 
mits the Return of all the Deputies to their 
Towns; Where their Influence and Intereſt, and 
the Rupreſſions af the Debates in their Provin- 
2 Aſſemblies, wrong the Oonſent of wee 
ceiſier gained. 

- Beſides the States ad Connelt clad) the 
Province has likewiſe a Chamber of Accounts, 
who manage the general Revenues of the Pro- 
vince, And, beſides this Truſt, they have the 
abſoline Diſpoſition of the ancient Demeſne of 
Holla, without giving any Accounts to the 
States of the Prövince: Only at Times, either 
#20 upon uſpal Intervals, ahem Neceſſity of Mo - 

| „ 


4 | 


« 
os 


ney; dhe States/call-ppon-them-for, a Sublidyigf = 


as they, are preſſad, pr ſconceiva che Chamber 40 
be grown rich, beyond what, ig proof 1 
the general Deſign of incręaſing the Eaſe. 
Fortunes of thoſe Perſons ho com 
States of, H{aland: diſpoſa of cheſe Charges to 
Men grown aged initheir Service, and who har 
paſſed: through .maſt of the 2 4 
State, with the Eſteem of Prudence ald In 
5 And: ſuch Perſons lind here an honoura 
and profitable. Retreat, YM elt) 
Tbe Provinces of Holland. aud. Zealand, \as 


= 


Time-of the Houſes, of Burgund and; Luſtris; 
ſo they have Jong had one common Ingienture, 
vhich is exerciſed by tw of Juſtice, each 
of them common to both the Previnees The 
urrſt is compoſed of twelve C 
 Halland,: aud three of Zealand, of whom the 
Governor of the.Provinces is the Head by the 
old Conſtitution uſed to preſide hene ver he plea- 
fed, and to name all the Gounſeilors 
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Judges: without Appeal in all, Griminal Gauſes; 
but in-Civil there lies Appeal z0:the quer Court, 


U 7 
* 
— of 


s, Were i Appel, but.only; by Petition to the 
* States of the Province for a Reviſon. | When 
* theſe: Judge - there, [is Reaſon far it, they grant 
© 


atents to that purpoſe, naming ſome 


1 
* to the Counſtilors of the two former Courts, re- 
* viſe and judge che Cauſe in the laſt Reſort. And 
7 tis Courle | ts to have been inſtituted by way 


G2 25 of 
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two 4 — yu Feupes ao ore, 


it, "The 


nine of 
except one, | 


bo Was choſen by: the: Nobles. This Court 


which is called the #igh Coumcil: Hom which 


Syndicks.antiof the Towns; who, being added | 


they. uſed formerly to have one; Gayerogr in = 


— 
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an or Ilngtatlon og ue Chamber uf Men 
H; 16 which, before the Revolt of the Provin- 
Lee, there lay an Appeal, by way of Reviſion, 
om all or moſt of the Provincial Oourts of Ju- 
ice, as there ſtill doth i in- the neee 
Ade Weer. eee 2100830; 29601942 
Merge 5 he Unie ie made vp Gr the be. : 
ven ſovereign Provinces! before ha- 
Wee Um. med, who chuſe theit reſpetive De: 
#4 Frorin puties, and fend tbem to che Hague, 
a laber whe [compoſing of three ſeveral 
Collegrs,, called The Stafer-Centeral,' The Con l 
eil of State, and, The \Chanider' of "Accounts, 
The 8 Power of this United State lies 
eſſed Nely in the Aſſembly of the States · General; 
«which uſed ut Hrſt robe'convoked upon extracr- 
= Uifary Occaſions by the Council of State: brit 
chat ſeldory,” in regard they uſually conſiſted lof 
"ve cid bade d Pagel, hol menge. 
gether im one Place; from . ſo many ſevetal 2 
gave tod great a Shake to che hole Body of 
Ummon; fnaide the Debates long, and Medes 
eonfuſed; he Reflutions How, und, upon ſud-, | 
den Occaſions, ont ef Timel Ailethe Abſenee of 
: ahs'States-Gehieral," the Counoil of State repre- 
ſented their Atithoriry; and executed their Reſo- 
lutionsg! and Judged: of the Neceſſity of a new 
"<Convoention 3 till; after e Earl of \Leice/ter's 
| Departure ſtom the Government, the Provincial 
5 "States defired of the General, Fhat they might, 
their eonſtant reſpective De puties, continue 
«their Aſſemblies under the Name of States-Gente- 
ruft? Which were never after aſſembled but at Be- 
e TO for © ere wich more ſolemn 
ini goed EA vj cant ae 
Jo | & & 


» 
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þ Form and Authority the Truce concluded with 
1 Duke Albert and Spain. % Haier t. M 5:18 

46; This Defre-ufinhie-Biovidoes'iws | 
; 


groundei 
vpon the Pretences That the Coundil of State 
con voked them but ſſeldom, and at Will; and 
that, being ito execute all in itheir Abſenoe, they 
thereby arroguted to themſelves too great an 
. Authority in the State. But: a more ſecret Rea- 
. ſon had greater Weight in this Affair; which was, 
5 Tliat the mbaffador had, by Agreement 
1 With Queen Elizabetb, a conſtant Place in their 
Council of State; and, upon the Diſtaſtes ariſimg 
ö between the Pruvinces, and the Earl of Leiceſer, 
) with ſome qealouſies of the Queew's:Diſpolition. 
; to make:a-Peace with-Spginzithey: had no mind 
. *thatzher Ambaſſador ſhoulu be preſunt any _ 
t er in the firft Digeſtion —— which 
f 
„ 
p 
| 
J 
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"was then uſudlſl y nade incthe Council af State. 
Aud here pon they firſt framed the ordinary 
Cbuncil, valled the States General, which has 
ever ſinoe paſſad by that ere and ſits conftant- 
ly in the Court at the ts the 80- 
vereignty of che Union, igives Audience and Dif- 
patches to all foreign Miniſters; but 
deed ony¾õ Rep ive of the States. General, 
the Aﬀemblies\whereof ate wholly:difaſed; | - 
The Cound of State, the Adiniralty, and 
ne Treiſury, care alk ſubordinate to this Conn- 
eil. All which are continued in as near a Re- 
ſemblance as could be, to the feveraF Councils 
uſed in the Time when the Provinees were ſub- 
ect to their ſeveral Prĩnei or united un- 
der one in the Houſes of Burgundy and cuſtria : 


only the ſeveral n Deputics,: {compoſing one 


er me „ thechngle Perſons em- 
ployed 


yet is in- 


. 


- 
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played under: the farmer Governments. And 
the Hague, which was the abcient Seat of the 
Gounts: of: Hollami, ſtilll cmtinues to be ſo df all 
theſt Councils; where:the Palace af the former 
Sovereigns the Prince of OHunge as Go- 
vernor, and receives [theſe ſeveral Councils as 
attending qſtill Sovereignty,” 
by the States-Generall 2 tti Vie 
The Members of all thifs-Gomnciivart placed 
and changed by the ſevetal Provinces, according 
to their different or agreeing Cuſtoms. Tom the 
gtates- General every one ſends their Deputies in 
hat Number they: pleaſe; fame: two; ſome ten 
on twelve; Which makes no Diſſtrenee ; becauſe 
all. Matters: re carried, not by the Votes of Per- 
- fons, but; of Prowintes; and all the Deputies 
rom one Province;vhow!ifew or many: ſoever, 
have ont fingle Vote. The Brovinces: differ 
likewiſe in the Pinie fixed fo their Deputation; 
ſme ſending. ſor à Lean, Joxie for mort, and o- 
thers for- Liff. Phe Pi ouinces ef # ſend 
to the States · General one of their Nobles, who 
is perpetual ; two Deputiea choſen out of their 
eight chief Tens, and one out of North-Hol- 
land: and With theſe, two of their Provincial 
Council of State,jand their Penſioners. 43A STi 
Neither Stadthelder or Gosernat, or any Per- 
ſon in military Charge, has Seſfion in the States- 
General. Every Province their Week 
in turns, and by: the maſt qualified-Perſon of 
the Deputies of that Provinee. He ſuts in a 
Chair with Arma, ar the Middle of a long Table, 
capable of holding about ihirty Perſons; for a- 
- bout that Number. this Council is uſually com- 
Mo ans * in nature of a 
1914 Secretary, 


repreſented . 


vw LCA GCS% %: +6 ied Da . 
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4 U. ofthe asd Provinces, mY 
Secretary, (its at the lower End of the Table. 


except in 
Alliances, of 


| -fulting firſtthe States-of Sach Provinbe/by their 


decided by Plurality, they frequently conſult with 


* 


0 


When a foreign Miniſter has Audience, he is 
ſeated at the Middle of this Table the 
Prefideht;:who!propoſes:all; Matters in this A,. 
&mbly;: makes the Creſßen read all Papers, puts 
the Queſtion, calls the Voices of the Provinces, 
and forms the Concluſion; or, if he refuſes to 
conclude —— to the Plurality, ho is obli- 
ged to reſign his P e to the Preſident of the en 
ſuing Weck, who concludes for hm. 


Ibis isſthe Gourſe in all Affairs before them, 


Caſes of Peace and War, of foreign 
railing or coining of Monies, or 
the! [Privileges ws each Province or Member. of __ 
<onchr; — — ar all weighed or ob- 
ſeryed. This Council is not Sovereign, but on- 
ly repreſents the Sovereignty : And therefore, 
though Ambaſſadors are both received, and ſent 
in their Name; yet -neitlier are their own-cho- 
ſen, bor foreign Miniſters: anſwered, nor any af 
thoſe mentioned Affairs reſolved, without con- 


reſpective Deputies, and receiving Orders from 
them. And; in other important Matters, though 


the Council of State. een bre 
Nor has! this Method op Conſtitution ever 
broken ſince theix State began, excepting o a 
in n 1668, when 
his Majeſty ſent me over th propoſe a League of 
/-muxust-Defence with this State; and another far 
-the-Pr Flanders from the Invaſion. of 
Fraue: which. had already eonquered a great 
- Patt: of the: Spas Provincea,. and — 4 
* ä 


— * 
] > 4. 
o * 


fo dy the Government 


at the Mercy of the next Campunia. Upon this 
Occaſion I had the Fortune to prevail with tlie 
States -General to conclude three Treaties, and 
upon them draw up and ſign the ſeveral Inſtru- 
ments in the Space of ve Days; - without paſ- 
ing the eſſential Forms of their Government, by 
any Recourſe to the Provinces, which muſt like- 
wiſe have had it to the! ſeveral Cities. There, 
I knew, thoſe foreign Miniſters whoſe Duty and 
Intereſt it was to oppoſe this Affair, expectedito 
meet, and to elude it; which could not have 
85 failed, in caſe it had run that Circle, ſince en- 
gaging the Voice of one City muſt have broken 
it. It is true, that, in concluding} theſe Allian- 
ces, without Commiſſion from their Principals, 

the Deputies of the States - General ventured their 
Heads, if they had been diſoumed by their Pro- 
vinces: Bùt being all unanimous; and led by the 
clear Evidence of ſo ditect and ſo important an 
Intereſt; hich muſt have been loſt by the uſual 


Delays), they all agreed to run the Hazard; and 


were ſo far from being diſowned, that they were 
Applauded by all the Members of every Province : 
having thereby changed the whole Face of Af- 
Fairs in Chriſtendom, and laid the Foundation of 
the triple Alliance, and the Peace of Aix, — 
were concluded about four Months after). 80 

at has the Forte of Reaſon and Intereſt ever 
.provediim this State, not only to the uniting bf 
All Voices in their Aſſemblies, but to che abſol- 
_ wing of the greateſt Breach of their original Con- 
ſtitutions; even in a State, whoſe Safety and 


Gxeatneſs his been chiefly founded upon the fe- 


vere and exact — of Order and Method 
in all their Gounſels'and Executions, Nor have 


255 they 


oO, 5 
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they ever uſed; at any. other Time, any muß 


Means to agree and unite the ſeveral Members of 
their Union, in the Reſolutions neceſſary, upon 
the moſt preſſing Occaſions, than for the agrees 
ing Provinces to name ſome of their ableſt Per- 
ſons to go and confer with the diſſenting, and 


repreſent'thoſe Reaſons and Intereſts, by 2 | 


f they' have been induced to their Opinions. 
The Council of State is compoſed of — 
ties from (the: ſeveral Provinces; but after = 
other Manner than the States-⸗ General; the 


Number, being fixed. Gelderland ſends two, 
Holland three, Zealand and Utrecht two a-piece, 


Friezland, Queryſſ#l,: and Groninghen, each of 
them one, making in all twelve. They vote 
not by Provinces, but by perſonal Voices; and 
every Deputy preſides by turns. In this Coun- 
cil, the Governor of the Provinces has Seſſidn, 
and a deciſive Voice; and the Treaſuſer : Gene- 
ral Seſſion, but a Voice only deliberative; yet 
he has much Credit here, being for Life; and 
Vis the perſon deputed to this Council from the 
Nobles of Holland, and the Deputies of the Pro- 


vince of Zealkid. The reſt are but n | 


ihres, or fur Tears 


The Couneil of State Unecules the Refoluitons - 


of te States- General; conſults and propofes to 
them the moſtexpedient Mays of raiſing Troops, 


and levying Monies, as well as the Proportions 


of both, which they conceive neceſſary in all 


Conjunctures and Revolutions of the State; —4 


perintends the Milice, the Fortifications} the 
Contributions out of Enemies Country, the 
Forms and Diſpoſal of all Paſſports, and the Af. 
fairs, Revenues, and Government gf all Places 
. conquered 


2 
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5 conquered ſince the Union; which, being gin; 
ed by the common Arms of this State, depend 
upon the States-General, awd 8 

ticular Province. 43 ei nl I ein 
Towards the End of every Year, this Council 
— State of the Expence they conceive Will 
be neceſlary for the Year enſuing, preſents it to 
the States - General, deſiring them to demand fo 
much of the States-Provincial, to be raiſed ac- 
cording to the uſual e erer Þ HG of 


300,900 Gilders, ata, | ett“ 4 
0. ö | ee gt. 4 
Gelderland - e 18 vote: 
Hellas 58309 =: Soo 2510 „. 
Ze alan! 29183 — 22 


Uirerb t 830 ibn: Enn, 
Friezland Il 2100 en * 15 e 10. 


Overyffel: a 0 J 585 1 14 
Groningue | ha 5930 1 50 17 II 


2 £41 if 1 2155 


: This Petition, « a8 it is called, is made to the 
States - General, in the Name of the Governor 
and Council-of State; which is but à Continu- 
ance of the Forms uſed in the Time of their So- 
vereigne, and ſtill by the Govertiors and Coun- 
eil of State in the Spaniſh. Netherlands; Petition 
ſignifying . b — aſking or. demanding, though 
implying the Thing demanded to be wholly. in 
me Right and Power of them that give. It was 
uſed; — the firſt; Counts, only upon extraordi - 
nary Oceaſions and Neceſſities; but; in the Iime 
of the Houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, grew: to 
be a Thing of -G6urſe,' RD as it is Nil 
in, * g Provinces." | © _- 
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- The Cobncil of state diſpofes ef all Sums og. 


Money deſtined for all extraordinary Affairs, 
and expedites the Orders for the whole Expence 
of EO upon the Refolutions firſt taken, in 

the main, by 5 Stateb-General. The Orders 
3 Lare by three Deputies of ſeveral Pro- 


vindes, as as by the Treaſurer - General, 


and then e in the Chamber of Mecoinits,/ 


before the Receiver:General pays them: 2888 


is then done without eier £f 
bat oo hem alt 


Every Province raiſes hat Moniewit pleaſes, 
and by what Ways or Means; ſends its Quota, 


or Share of the general Charge, to the Receivers 


General; and converts the reſt: to the preſent 


Uſe, or reſerves it wed Nee * 8 


the Provinegs 55; i 1 4759 
The Chamber of Accounts was exected about 


unden ago, for the Eaſe of the Couneif of 


State, to examine and ſtate all Accounts of all 
the ſeveral Receivers, to controul and regiſter 
the Orders of the Council of State, which diſ- 
poſes of the Finances. And this Chamber is 
of two Deputies from each Province, 
who are changed every' three Yeats 1 3 


' Beſides - e Colleges, is the Council of the 


Admiralty ; wrote when the" States-General, by 
Advice of the Council of State, have deſtined a 


Fleet of ſuch a Number and Force to be ſet out, 


have the abſolute Diſpoſition of the marine AF 


fairs, as well in the Choice and Equipage of all 
the ſeveral Ships, as in ora the Monies Ast“ 5 


ted for that Service. 1 


This College is ſubdivided tht ve} of which 


three arè in ö viz. one in Amſterdam, 
another 


© 4 


named by the other Provinces. The Adr 


f -the Govetmant: 11 1161 
in Roterdam;iand: the third at Horn, 


The fourth; is at Middkiburg in Zealand, and 


the fifth] at Harlinguen in Friezland. Each of 
theſe. is com ꝑoſed of ſeven Ropes four of that 
Province where! the College reſides, and _ 


r, in his Abſence; the Vice-Admiral, has E. 
in all theſe Colleges, and | preſides when be 
s preſent. They take Cognizance of all Crimes 
mitted at gea, judge all Pirates that are ta- 
8 and all Frauds or Negligences in the Pay- 
ment or Collectidns of the Cuſtoms; which are 
particularly affected to the Admiralty, and ap- 
pliable to no other Uſe. This Fund bèing not 
ſufficient in Times of War, is ſupplied — the 
States with whatever more is neceſſary from o- 
ther Funds; but, in Time of Peace being little 
exhauſted by other conſtant Charge, beſides that 


of Convoys te their ſeveral Fleets of Merchants 


in all Parts, the Remainder of this Revenue is 
applied to the building ef great Ships of War, 
and furniſhing the ſeveral Arſenals and Stores 
with all ſorts of Proviſion neceſſary for the build - 
ing and rigging of more Ships than can be _ 


- ed by the Courſe of a long War. 


80 ſdon as the Number and — of the 
Elects deſigned for any Expedition ĩs: agreed by. 
the States-General, and given out by the Coun- 
cil of State to the Admiralty, each particular 
_ College furniſhes their own Proportion, which 
s known as well as that of the ſeveral Provin- 
ces, in all Monies that. are to be raiſed. In all 
which, the Admiral has no other Share or Ad- 
vantage, beſicdes his bare Salary, and bis Pro- 
portion in Prizes that are taken. ' The Captains, 


fes N 
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and ſuperior Officers of each Squadron, are 
choſen by the ſeveral Colleges; the Number of 
Men appointed for every Ship: After Which, 
each Captain uſes his beſt Diligence and Creclit 
to fill his Number with the beſt Men he can get, 
and takes the whole Care and Charge of victual- 
ling his own Ship for the Time intended for 
that Expedition, and ſignified to him by the Ad- 
miralty; and this at a certain Rate of fo much a 
Man. And by the good or ill Diſcharge of his 
Truſt, as well as that of providing Chirurgeons, 
Medicines; and all Things neceſfary for the 
; Health of the Men, each Captain grows into 
q good or ill Credit with the Seamen, and, by 
a their Report, with the Admiralties: upon whoſe. 
i Opinion and Eſteem the Fortune of all Sea- 
; officers depends ; ſo as, in all their Expeditions,” 
' If there appears rather an Emulation among che 
; particular Captains, who ſha!l treat his Seamen 
beſt in theſe Points, and employ the Monies al- 
; lotted for their Victualling to the beſt Advantage, 
than any little knaviſh Practices, of filling their 
N own Purſes by keeping their Mens Bellies empty, 
, or foreing them to corrupted unwholeſone' 
7 Diet; upon which, and upon Cleanlineſs in their 
tha Ships, the Health of. many People crowded up 
into fo little Rooms ſeem chiefly to depend. | 
The Salaries of all the great Officers of this 
State are very ſmall. I have already mentioned 
that of a Burgomaſter's of Amſterdam to be a- 
bout fifty Pounds Sterling a-year; that of their 
Vice-Admiral (for ſince the laſt Prince of - 
runge's Death to the Year 1670 there had been 
no Admiral) is five hundred; and that of the 
Penſroner of Holland two hundred. | 
. II 
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The Greatneſs of this State Sems, * to 
conſiſt in theſe Orders, how confuſed, ſoever, and 
of different Pieces, they may ſeem; but more in 


| two main Effects of them; which are, the good 
; Choice of the Officers of chief Truſt in the Ci- 
3 ties, Provinces, and State; and the great Sim- 


'2 | plicity and Modeſty in the common Port or Li- 
ving of their chiefeſt Miniſters, without which 
j the Abſoluteneſs of the Senates in each Town, 
| and the Immenſity of 'Taxes throughout the 
(| whole State, would never be endured by the 
People with any. Patience; being both of them 
greater than in many of thoſe Governments 
which are eſteemed moſt-arbitrary. among their 
Neighbours. But, in the Aſſemblies and Debates 
of their Senates, every Man's Abilities are diſto- 
vered, as their Diſpoſitions are, in the Conduct 
of their Lives and Domeſtick, among their Fel- 
low. citizens. The Obſervation of theſe either 
raiſes or ſuppreſſes the Credit of particular Men, 
both among the People, and the Senates of their 
Towns; who, to maintain their Authority with 
leſs. popular Envy or Diſcontent, give much io 
the general Opinion of the People in the Choice 
of their Magiſtrates. By this means it comes 
to paſs, that, though perhaps the Nation gene- 
rally be not wiſe, yet the Government is, be- 
. _ cauſe it is compoſed of the wiſeſt of the Nation; 
| | which may give it an Advantage over many 0- 
= - thers, where Ability is of more common Growth, 
B+ but of leſs Uſe to the Pablick; if it happens that 
| - neither Wiſdom nor Honeſty are the Qualities 
which bring Men to the M anagement of State- 
E affairs, as they uſually do in this non 
+ | wealth, | 
: Beſides, 
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- Beſides, though theſe People, who are natus 
rally eold and heavy, may not be ingenious e- 
mor h to furniſh a pleaſant or agreeable Con- 
tion; yet they” want not plain downright 
genſe to underſtand and do their Buſineſs both 
publick- and private; which is a Talent very 
different from the other; and I know not whe- 
ther they often meet: For the firſt proceeds from 
Heat of the Brain; which makes the Spirits 
more airy and volatile, and thereby the Moti- 
ons of Thought lighter - and quicker, and the 
Range of Imagination much greater, than in 
cold Heads, where the Spirits are more earthy 
and dull; Thought moves ſlower and heavier; 
but! thereby the Impreſſions of it are deeper, and 
laſt longer; one Imagination being not fo fre- 
quently, nor ſo eaſily, effaced by another, as 
where new ones are continually ariſing; This 
makes duller Men more conſtant and ſteady, 
and quicker Men more inconſtant and uncertain ; 
whereas the greateſt Ability in Buſineſs ſeems to 
be the- ſteady Purſuit of ſome one Thing, till 
there is an End of it, with perpetual Application, 
and Endeavour not to be diverted by every Re- 
preſentation of new Hopes or Fears of Difficulty 
or Danger, or of ſome better Deſign. The firſt 
of theſe Talents cuts like a Razor, the other like 
a Hatchet; one has Thinneſs of Edge, and Fine- 
neſs of Metal and Temper, but is ealily turned 
by any Subſtance that is hard, and reſiſts; the 
other has Toughneſs and Weight, which makes 
it cut through, or go deep, where - ever it falls: 
and therefore one is for Adornment, and the o- 
ther for Uſe. 
It may be ſaid further, that the Heat of the 
H 2 Heart 
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Heart commonly goes along with that af the 
Brain; ſo. that Paſſions are warmer where Ima- 
ginations are quicker, And there are few Men, 
(unleſs in caſe of ſome evident natural Defect), 
but have Senſe enough to diſtinguiſh in groſs 
between Right and Wrong, between Good and 


Bad, when repreſented to them; and conſe- 
: quently have Judgment enough to do their Buſi 


nels, if it be left to itſelf, and not fwayed nor 
corrupted by ſome Humour or Paſſion, by An- 
ger or Pride, by Love or by Scorn, Ambition 
or Avarice, Delight or Revenge. So that the 
Col dneſs of Paſſions ſeems to be the natural 
Ground of Ability and Honeſty among Men, as 
the Goverment or Moderation of them the great 
End 'of philoſophical and moral InſtruKions, 
Theſe Speculations may perhaps a little leſſen 
the common Wonder, how we ſhould meet with 
in one Nation ſo little Shew of Parts and of 


Wit, and ſo great Evidence of Wiſdom and 


Prudence, as has appeared in the Conduct and 
Succeſſes of this State for near an hundred Years; 
which needs no other Teſtimony, than the 
mighty Growth and Power. it arrived to from ſo 
weak and contemptible. Seeds and Beginnings. 
The other Circumſtance I mentioned, as an 


Occaſion of their Greatneſs, was the Simplicity 
and Modeſty of their Magiſtrates in their Way 


of Living; which is ſo general, that I never 
knew. one among them exceed the common fru- 


gal popular Air; and ſo great, that of the two 


chief Officers in my Time, Vice-Admiral De 
Ruiter, and the Penſioner De Mit, (one general 


ly eſteemed by foreign Nations as great a Seaman, 
and _ other as great a Stateſman, as any of 


their 
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their Age), I never ſaw: the firſt in Cloaths bet- 
ter than the commoneſt Sea - Captain, nor with 
above one Man following him, nor in a Coach: 
And, in bis own Houſe, neither was the Size, 
Building, Furniture, or Entertainment, at all ex- 


—_— the Uſe of every common Merchant and 


Tradeſman in his Town. For the Penſioner 


De Hit, who had the Influence in the Go- 


vernment;- the whole Train and Expence of his 
Domeſtiek went very 9 — other common 
Deputies or Miniſters of the State; his Habit 
grave, and plain, and popular; his Table what 
only ſerved turn for his Family, or a Friend; 
his Prain (beſides Commiſſaries and Clerks. kept 
for him in an Office adjoining to his Houſe, at 
the publick Charge) was only one Man, who 
performed; all the 3 Service of his Houſe at 
home; and, upon his Viſits of Ceremony, put- 
ting on a plain Livery-cloak, attended his Coach 
abroad: For, upon other Occaſions, he was 
ſeen uſually in the Streets on Foot and alone, 
like the eommoneſt Burgher of the Town. Nor 
was this Manner of Life affected, or uſed only 
by theſe particular Men; but was the general 
Faſfiion and Mode among all the Magiſtrates of 
the State: For I ſpeak not of the military Offi» 
cers, ho are reckoned their Servants, and live 
in a different Carb, though generally modeſter 
than in other Countries. 

Thus this ſtomachful People, who could not 
endure the leaſt Exerciſe of arbitrary Power or 
Impoſitions, or the Sight of any foreign Troops 
under the Spaniſh Government, have been ſince 
inured to all of them, in the higheſt Degree, un- 
n. their On popular Magiſtrates; bridled with 

H 3 hard 
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hard U terriſied with l e 
invironed with foreign Forces, and oppreſſed 
with the moſt cruel! Hardſhip: and Variety of 
Taxes that was ever known: under any Govern- 
ment: But all this, hilſt the Way to Office and 
Authority lies through thoſe Qualities Which 
, acquire the general Eſteem of the People; whilſt 
10 no Man is exempted from the Danger and Cur- 
| rent of Laws; whilſt Soldiers are | confined to- 
Frontier-garrifons, (the Guard of inland or tra- 
ding Towns being left to the Burghers them- 
telves); and whilſt no great Riches are ſeen to 
enter by publick Payments into private Purſes, 
either to raiſe Families, or to feed the prodigal 
Expences of vain, extravagant, and luxurious 
Men; but all publick Monies are applied to the 
Safety; Greatneſs, or Honour of the State, and 
the Magiſtrates themſelves bear an S Share 
in all the Burdens they impoſe. 
| The Aut 35 The Authority of the Princes of 
I f the Oranges though intermitted upon 
Princes of the untimely Death of the laſt, and 
Orange. Infancy of this preſent Prince; yet, 
as it muſt be ever acknowledged to 
have had a moſt eſſential Part in the firſt Frame 
of this Government, and in all the Fortunes 
thereof, during the whole Growth and Progreſs 
of the State; 0 Ras it ever preſerved a very 
ſtrong Root, not only in fix of the Provinces, 
but even in the general and popular Affections 
of the Province of Holland itſelf, whoſe. States 
| have, for theſe laſt twenty Years, ſo much en- 
| deavoured to ſuppreſs or exclude it. 
This began i in the Perſon of Prince William of 
Naſſer, at che very Birth of the State; and 2 
0 
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ſo much by the Quality of being Governor. of 
Hollarid and Zealand in Charles V,'s and Phi- 


's Time; as by, che Eſteem of ſo great 


Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Courage, as excelled in 
that Prince, and ſeems to have been from him 
derived to his Whole Race; being, indeed, the 
Qualities that naturally acquire Eſteem and Au- 
thority among the People in all Governments. 
Nor has this Nation in particular, ſince the Time 
perhaps of Civilis, ever been without ſore Head, 
under ſome Title or other; bat always an Head 
ſubordinate to their Laws and Cuſtoms, and to 
the Sovereign Power of the State. 

In the fir ſt Conſtitution of this n 


after the Revolt from Spain, all the Power and 


Rights of Prince Miiliam of Orange, as Gover- 
nor of the Provinces, ſeem to have been careful - 
ly reſerved. But thoſe which remained inhe- 
rent in the Sovereign, were devolved upon the 
Aſſembly of the States- General; ſo as in them 
remained the Power of making Peace and War, 
and all foreign Alliances, and of raiſing! and 
coining of Monies: In the Prince, the Com- 
mand of all Land and Sea Forees, as Captain» 
General and Admiral, and thereby the Diſpoſi- 
tion of all military Commands; the Power of 
pardoning the Penalty of Crimes; the chuſing 
of Magiſtrates upon the Nomination of the 
Towns; for they preſented three to the Prince, 
who elected one out of that Number. Origi: 
nally the States-General were eonvoked by the 
Council of State, where the Prince had the 
greateſt Influence: Nor, ſince- that Change, have 
the States uſed to reſolve any important Matter 
without his Advice. Beſides all this, St the 

dates 


States-General re * the nn 5 
did the Prince o Dignity of this 
State, by publiek Guards, and the Attendance 
of all . Officers; by the Application of 
all foreign Miniſters, and all Pretenders at home; 
the Splendor of his Court, and Magnificence 
his Expence, ſupported not only by the Pen- 
ſions and Rights of his ſeveral Charges and Com- 
mands, but by a mighty patrimonial Revenue 
in Lands andSovereignPrineipatities, and Lord- 
ſhips, as well in Frame, Germany, and Burgun- 
dy, as in the ſeveral Parts of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces; ſo as Prinee Henry was uſed to anſwer 
ſome that would have flattered him into che De- 
figns of à more arbitrary Power, That he had 
as much as any wiſe Prince would deſire in that 
State; ſinee he wanted none indeed, beſides that 
of puniſhing Men, and raiſing Money; whereas 
he had rather the EHx of the firſt ſfiould lie up · 
on che Forms of the Goverument; and ke knew 
the other could never be ſupported without the 
—_— of the People, to that Degree which was 
won for the Defence of fo ſinall à State, a- 
mighty Prinees as their Neighbours-. 
Upon theſe Foundations was this State firſt e- 
Meble, and by theſe Orders maintained, till 
he Death of the laſt Prinee of Orange ; when, 
dy the great Influence of the Province of Hol- 
land e the reſt, che Authority of the Prin- 
ces came to be ſhared among the ſeveral Magi- 
ſtracies of the State; 'thoſe of the Cities aſſumed 
the laſt Nomination of their ſeveral Ma iſtrates ; 
the States-Provincial;-the Diſpoſat of all milita- 
tary Commands in thoſe Troops; which their 
Share was to Pay; and the States- General, che 
Command 
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Command of the Armies, by Officers af their 
own Appointment, ſubſtituted and changed at 
their Will. No Power remained to pardon 
what was once condemned by Rigour of Law, 
nor any Perſon to repreſent the Port and Dignity 
of a Sovereign State: Both which could not fail 
of being ſenſibly miſſed by the People; ſince no 
Man in particular can be ſecure of offending; or 
would — abſolutely deſpair of Impunity 
himſelf, though he would have others do ſo; 
and Men are generally pleaſed with the Pomp | 
and Splendor of a Government, not only as it 


is an Amuſement for idle People, but as it is a 
Mark of the Greatneſs, re and an of 


Weir Country. | 72 Jt LON SITES AS; | 


However theſe Deſects were for . qwenty 


Years: ſupplied! in ſome meaſute, and this Frame 
ſupported by the great Authority and Riches of 
the Province of Holland, which drew a ſort of 
Dependence from the other ſix; and by the great 
Sufficiency, Integrity, and Conſtancy of their 


chief Miniſter, and by the Effect of both in the 


proſperous Succeſſes of their Affalrs: yet, ha- 
ving been a Conſtitution ſtrained againſt the cur· 
rent Vein and Humour of the People, it was al- 
ways, evident, that, upon | the Growth of this 
young Prince, the great Virtues and Qualities he 
derived from the Mixture of ſuch Royal and ſuch 
Princely Blood, could not fail, in Time, of rai- 


ſing his Authority to equal at leaſt, if not to ſur· 


paß that of his glorious Anceſtors. 
Becauſe the Curious may deſire to koi ſore 

thing of the other Provinces, as well as Holland, 

atleaſt in general, and where they differ; it 


may be obſerved, that the Conſtitutions of Gel- 


derland, 
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derlund; Zealand, and Utreobt, agree much 
with thoſe of Holland; the States in each Pros 
vince deing compoſed of Deputies from theNo- 

bles and the Cities; but with theſe ſmall Diffe- 
rences. In Gelderland, all the Nobles that have 
certain: Fees or Lordſhips in the Province, have 
Seſſion; they compoſè one half of the States; 

and the Deputies of the Tons the other: And 
though ſome certain Ferſons among them are 
deputed to the States- General, yet any of the 
Nobles of Gelder may have place there, if he 
will attend at his om Charge. mee. 

In Zealand, the Nobility having been extin - 
guiſhed in the Spaniſb Wars; and the Prince of 
Orange poſſeſſing the Marquiſates of fluſhing and 
Terveer;: his Highneſs alone makes that Part of 
the States in the Province, by: the Quality: anll 
Title: of Firſt, or Sole! Nat M Zeul nd and 
thereby has, by his Deputy, the firſt Place and 
Voice in the States of the Province, the Coun- 
eil of State, and Chamber of Accounts. As 80. 
vereign of Fluſhing and Terueer, he likewiſe 
creates the Magiſtrates; and eonſequently diſpor 
ſes the Voices, not only of the Nobles, but al. 
ſo of two Towns; whereas there are in all but 
ſix: that: ſend their Deputies to the States, and 
make up the. Sovereignty: of the Province. 

In Utrecht, beſides the Deputics of the Nobles 
and Towns, eight Delegates of the Clergy have 
Seſſion, and make a third Member in the States 
of the Province. Theſe are elected out of the 
four great Chapters of the Town; the Prefer- 
ments and Revenues hereof, (though ancient. 
ly Eccleſiaſtical); yet are now poſſeſſed by Lay. 


* 
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petſens, who. ar moſt. of them Gentlemen » 
the Province. 221073 rid He 1 

- The Government of the Proviries of. Friesland 
is wholly different from that of the four Provin- 
ces already mentioned; and is: compoſed of four 
Members, which are called, The Quarter: of O- 
ſtengo, conſiſting of eleven Ealllages; of Weſter- 


go, conſiſting of nine; and of Seveawallen, con- 


liſting of ten; Each Bailiage comprehends a cer- 
tain Number of Villages, t ten, twelve, fifteen, 


or twenty, according to their ſeveral Extents. 
The fourth Member conſiſts of the Towns of the 


Province, which are eleven in Number. Theſe 


four Members have each of them Right of ſend- 

ing their Deputies. to the States; that is, two 
choſen out of every Bailiage, and two out of eve- 

ry Town. And theſe repreſent the Sovereignty 
of the Province, and deliberate and conclude of 
all Affairs, ef what Importance ſoever, without 

any Recourſe to thoſe who deputed them, or Ob- 

ligation to now their Intentions 5 which the De- 
puties of all che former Provinces are ſtrictly 

bound to; and either muſt follow the Inſtructi - 
ons they bring with them to the Aſſembly, or 

know the Reſolution of their Principals before 
they conclude of any new Affair that ariſes. 

In the other Provinces, the Nobles of this 
Towns chuſe the Deputies which compoſe the 
States; but in Friezlaud the Conſtitution is of | 
quite another ſort. For every Bailiage, which is 
compoſed of a certain Extent of Country, and 
Number of Villages, (as has been ſaid), is go- 
verned by a Bailie, whom, in their Language, 
they call Greetman ; and this Officer governs his 
Circuit, wich the Aſſiſtance gf a certain — 

0 
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of Perſons, ho are ealled his Mere; who 
together judge of all Civil Cauſes in the firſt In- 
ſtance, but wih Appeal to the Court of Juſtice 
of the Province. When the States are con vo- 
ked, every Ballie aſſembles together all the Per- 
ſons, of what' Quality ſoever, who poſſeſs a cer- 


tain Quantity of Land within his Diſtri&t; and 
theſe Men, by moſt Voices, name the to De- 
puties which each mee ſends 8 the Andi 


of the States. 
This Aſſembly, as it reproſes * Sovereign- 


ry of che Province; ſo it diſpoſes of all vacant 


Charges, chuſes the nine Deputies who compoſe 


that permanent College, which is the Council of 
State of the Province; and likewiſe twelve Coun- 


ſellors, (that is, three for every Quarter), who 
compoſe the Court of Juſtice of the Province, 
and judge of all Civil Cauſes in the laſt Reſort, 


) 


— 


but of all Criminal from the firſt Inſtance: there 
being no other Criminal Juriſdiction, but this 
only, through che Province: Whereas, in the 
other Provinces, there is no Town which has it 
not within itſelf; and ſeveral, both Lords and 


Villages, have the high and low Juſtice belong- 


ing to them. 


In the Province of ne Which is upon | 


the ſame Tract of Land, the Elections of the De- 
puties out of the Country are made as in Friez- 


land, by. Perſons poſſeſſed of ſet Proportions of 


Land; but, in Overyſſel, all Nobles, who are 


qualified by having Seigneurial Lands, make a 


Part of the States. 


Theſe three Provinces, with Weſtphalia, and” 
all thoſe Countries between the Wezer, the Vel, 


and the Khine, were the Seat of the ancient Fri- 
. ſons ; 
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ſons; Who, under the Naito of Saixvns,' (Siren | 
them from the Weapon they! wore} madef lite 
a Scythe, with the Lage . — arid called iu 
their Language Sone, Were tlie fierce*Con- 
querors of our Britiſ and; being called ini up. 
on the Deſertion of the Roman Forces, and the. 
cruel Incurſtons of the Picls, againſt a Peoples 
whoſe long Wats, at fieſt with the Romans, 
afterwards Servitude under them, 'had'exhauſted 
all the braveſt Blood ef cheit Nation, Either ict 
their own or their Maſters ſncceedirig | 
and depreſſed the Hearts and Courages of the reſt! 
The Bimop of Munſter, whoſe Territories Hie 
in this Tract of Land, gave me the firſt certuin 
Evidences of thoſe deing the Seats of our ancierit 
Saxons ;* which hare ſince been confirmed to me 
by many Things have obſetved in reading the 
Stories of thoſe Times, and by What ha deen 
affirmed to me, upon Inquiry, of tke Friyou: od! 
Language having fill ſo great Affinity with gur 
old Englifh; as to appear èaſily to Have been the. 
ſame; moſt ef their Words ll retaining the 
ſame Sigilifieatton ànd Sound; very different 
from tlie Language of the Hollaulleri. This is 
the moſt remarkable! in a little Town called Mal- 
cuera, upon the Zudder Sea in Friezland, which 
is fill | bile after the Paſtor of the eld Germans 
Villages, deſeribed by Tacitus, vithout any Uſe 
or Obſervation of Lines or Angles; but as if 
every Man had built iti a common Field juſt 
whete' he had a mind, ſo as a Stranger, when 
he goes in, muſt have a N find the Way 
out again. E. 047 116k T0 ones 

- Upon theſe Informations ad Remarks; '- and 
the particular Account afterwards given me of 


L he 


— 
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the Conſlisdeons of che Proyince 4 Friezland; 


ſo different from the others; I began to make 


FNeflexlons upon them, as the likelieſt-Originals 


of; many ancient Conſtitutions among us, of 


which; uo others can be found; and which may 


ep, a9 haves heęgn introduced by the Saxons: 
here, and, by their. long and abſolute Poſſeſſion. 
of: hat Part of the Ide) called Exgland, to have 


heen . planted and tooted ambng us, as to have 


waded ſafe, -in a great meaſure, through the ſuc- 
ceeding Inundations and Conqueſts of the Ha- 
1iſh: and Norman Nations. And perhaps there 
may be, much Matter found for the curious Re- 


| marks pf ſome diligent and ſtudious Antiquaries, 


in the: Compariſons of the Bailli or Crectman a- 
mong the Friſons, with our Sheriff; of their 4/- 
42 95 Frith ;-our- Juſtices of Peace; of, their 


1 ing; Civil-Cauſes in their Diſtrict, upon the 


,bpt not without Appeal, with the 
ro ag of our Quarter - ſeſſipns; of their chief 
Judicature, being compoſed of Counſellors of 
four Jeyeral. Quarters, with our four: Circuits, 
theſe peing the. common Criminal Judicature 
of the 2 ha of the; Gompoſition; of their 


States, with , our Parliament, at leaſt our Houſe; 
of Commons; in the Particulars of two Deputies, 


being choſen from each Town, as with us, and: 


two from each. Baillage, as from each County 


here; and theſe haſt by Voices of all Perſons. 
poſſeſſed of à certain Quantity of Land, and at 
a. Meeting aſſembled by the Gneetman to that. 


P wrpple s and theſe Deputies havin Power. to 
reſolve of all Matters, without Reſort to thoſe. 


that, choſe them, or Knowledge of their Inten- 


n 33 are all Circumſtances agreeing 


> eh: With 


- 


the States either now 


* 
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with our Conſtitutions; but abſdlute l), drffctin 
from thoſe of the other 1 ory in the re 
_'States and” from the C Coins ofition,” [think 


'formerly ud ig the 
1 Nations 'of Eirope. P18 fit 2 ane Fr i 2 5 


To this Original, I ſuppoſe, we Kew owe Hh 


0 had 1 have Often wondered at, thüt, in Eg 


land; we neither ſee, nor find upon Record, ny 
Lord or Eordititp that r to Have the 


erciſe of Judicature urs +vf 0 it, - either lt 
ſtibe j 


Which is called high or low uſtibe; 5 ick feems 


to be a Badge 5 ſome anesent 'Soveretgnty* 


though we 'ſee them very frequent among or 


Neighbeurs, both under more tons Monar- 


chies, and under molt” free an 
States,” 54 f 2 "ip A eo; h 


LY 
3 A 44 4 nic 148 2 
OT. AT" £50"; 9 dre an * 


nad t fo tients of 1 ho Ten: r 
e 21517 OC P; III. ut 78 57 * 
LJ! 431 Tes TO "ICT 51f-40 Fons Fei 1 


f ef. the A f the Until Provinces.” 


Ait SEL INDE <3 1 Fats 2274 
d, Zealand, Freeland, and Cronin- 


guen, are ſeated upon the Sea, and male 
= Strength and Greatneſs-of: this State. The 


other three, with the conquered Towns in Br 


baut, Flanders, and Cleve, make only the Out- 
works or Frontiers, ſerving chiefly for Safety 
and Defence of theſe.” No Man can tell the 
ſtrange and mighty Changes that may! have been 
made in the Face and Bounds of maritime Coun- 
tries, at one Time or other, by furious Inunda- 
tions, upon the unufual Concurrence of Land- 
floods, Winds, and Tides; and therefore no 


12 8 Man 


1 * 


2 


8 300 FOE - / the, Situation”. - Ht nt) 


Map nous, whether: the Province 5 Holland 
ma not haye — Wmejpeh, Ages, all Wood, 
And xough unequal Ground, as ſome: old Tradi- 
aighs go 3. and levelled to what, we, ſee, by the 
Sea's breaking in, and continuing long upon the 
Land g ſince recovered by its Receſs, and with 
che Help o "Induſtry. For it is evident, that the, © 
Sea, for ſome Space of Years, ; adyances continu- 
ally upon one Coaſt, retiring from the:oppoſts; 
„in another Age, quite changes this Courſe, 
yieldog up what it had ſeized, and ſeizing What 
it had yielded up, without any Reaſon go be gi- 
ven of, ſuch contrary Motions. But I fu 
this, great. Change was.made in. Holland, when 
1 e Sea firſt. wage ar England from the Gontinent, 
reaking — a Neck of Land between. De- 
ver and Calais; which may be a Tale, but I am 
ſure is no Record. It is certain, on the contra- 
Is _ ſixteen hundred Years ago, there was 
no uſual Mention or 3 of 50 ſuch Chan · 
8885 at the Face of all theſe 85 and 
= +; and, 55 Soil, eſpecially that Hallau, 
was much as it is now; allowing only the Im- 
provements of Riches, Time, and Induſt 
Which appears by the Deſcription: made in 7a 


1, both of the Limits of the Ifle of K \ 


And the este ae as well as the Cli- 
8 1 8711 74 * „ N enn 


"A 


6. *þ 5 At} priipio agri PBaravi, * in +" 


em dip tditur, AG , llicam ark latror & placidior, 
a 


bes 2e, alem accolæ dicunt. Mox id guo- 
CP: bali mutat Malt flunine, Ci /que immenſe ore 
en n ofvantm effunditir, | 
Cum ae in eri untumni & ue ini fu file 


Jus ants," poluſeren humilemque inſulom in facie fogit | 


Aoi. w +4 
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mate, with'the very Names and Contrſe of Ri: 
vers, ſtill remaining Ti 

It is likely, the Changes avvivel ſince chat Age 
in theſe Countries; may have been made by 
Stoppages grown in Time, with the rolling. of 
Sands upon the Mouths» of thitee» great Rivers; 
which ifirdbopued into the Sta through the 
Coaſts of theſe Provinces; that is, the Rhine, 
the Moſe, and the Scheld. The ancient Rhine 
divided, where Skenckſconce” now ſtands, into 
two Rivers; of which one kept the Name, till, 
running near Leyden, it fell into the Sea at Cat - 
vic, where are ſtill ſeen, at low! Tides, the 
Foundations of an ancient | Roman Caſtle that 
commanded the Mouth of this River. But this 


is wholly ſtopped up, though a great Canal ſtill 


preſerves the Name of the 9% Rhine. The 
Maſe, | running by Dort and Roterdam, fell, as 
it now does, into the Sea at the Briel, with migh4 

ty Iſſues of Waters But the Sands, gathered for 


three or four Leagues upon this Coaſt, make the 
Haven extreme dangerous, without great Skill of 


Pilots, and Uſe of Pilot- boats, that come out 


with! every Tide to welcome and ſecure the 
Ships bound for that River. And it is probable, 


that theſe Sands, having obſtrufted the free 


Courſe of che River, has at Times cauſed or in- 
ereaſed thoſe Inundations, out of which ſo. mas 

ny Iſlands have been recovered; and of which 
that Part of the Country is ſo much compoſed. 
The Scheld ſeems to have had its Iſſue by 
Walcheren in Zealand: which was an Iſland in 
the Mouth of that River, till the Inundations of 
that and the Moſe ſeem to have been joined toge- 
my by ſame. great Helps or Irruptions of the 
13 Sea, 


— 


* 
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Ses, Oey che whole Country was overs 
. whelmed ; which now makes that inland Sea 
that ſerves; fer a common Paſſage between Hol- 


land, Zealand; Flanders, and Brabant. The 


be for ſame Leagues from: Zealand lies gene- 
ly upon ſuch Banks of Sand, as it does upon 


4 the Mouth of the Maze, though ſeparated by 
ſomething better Qhannels than are found in the 


other. 2 n 84 


That which ſeems likelieſt to have been the 
Occaſton:of ſtopping up wholly one of theſe Ri · 
vers, and obſtructing the others, is the Courſe 
of Weſterly Winds, (which drive upon this 
Shore), being ſo much more conſtant and vio- 


lent than the Eaſt. For, taking the Seaſons and 


Years one with another, I ſuppoſe there will be 
obſerved three Parts of Weſterly. for one Eaſter · 
ly Winds: Beſides that theſe laſt generally attend 
the calm Froſts and fair Weather, and the other 
the ſtorniy and foul; And l have had Occaſion to 
make Experiment of the Sands riſing and ſinking 


before a Haven, by two Fits of theſe contrary 


Winds, above four Foot. This, 1 preſume, is 


| Iikewiſe the natural Reaſon of {6 many deep and 


commodious Havens found upon all the Engliſh 
Side of the Channel, and ſo few (or: indeed 
none) upon the French ant Dutch: An Advan» 
tage ſceming to be given us by Nature; and ne · 
ver to be equalled PN ofl our 

Neighbours, ischt 
I remember no Mention in ancient Authors of 
that which is now called the Zudder Sea; which 
makes me imagine, that may have been formed 
likewiſe by ſome great Inundation breaking in 
betw-een the Teſſe lilands, and others, that lie {till 
| 4. in 


{ a — 


b 


ters, that joined thoſe of the Sea and the Like 
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m a Line contiguous, and like the broken Re- 
mainders of a continued Coaſt. This ſeems more 


probable, from the great Shallowneſs of that Sea, 


and Flatneſs of the Sands upon the whole Ex 
tent of it; from the violent Rage of the Waters 
breaking in that Way, which threaten the Parts 
of Vert - Holland about Medenblick and Euchuſen, 
and brave it over the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Digues 
of the Province, high Tide and Storm 


_. at North-Weſt; as likewiſe, from the Names 


of Zaſt and I Frirzland, which ſhould have 


been dne Continent ulli divided by this Sea. 


For, in the Time of Tacitus , no other Diſtin : 


Cition was known; but that of Greater: or Leſſer 


Friſons'z/ ahd that only from the Meaſure of their 
Numbers or Fortes. And though they. were 
faid to have great Lakes among them, yet that 


Word ſeems do import they were of freſh Water; 


which is made yet plainer by the Wotd:ambi- 


unt, that ſhews. thoſe: Lakes to have been ins 


habited round by theſe Nations. From all this 
1 ſhould gueſs, chat the mote inland Part of the 
Zudder Sea was. one of the Lakes there men+ 
tioned,” between which and the 7% e and Ulie 
Iſlands, there lay  anciently à great Tract of 
Land; (where:the: Sands are ftil} fo ſhallow, and 
ſo continued, as ſeems to make it evident); but 
ſince covered by ſome great Ituptions bf Was 


together; and thereby made that great Bay, no 
called the ante rent we D N= the 
Nan 10 Town 


HA fronte Friſſi exciptunt. Major 5 aisle que 
tri i it e A 2 modo virium. Utrque 252 


1 nic a occamm Rhem pretexuntar, ambiunique 
pA when Tacit. de Mor. Ger. 
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Town of Marra has grown to be the moſt 
frequented Haven of the World. |. 


Whatever it was, whether Nature or Acci- | 
dent, and upon what Occaſion ſoever it arrived, 
the Soil of the whole Province of Holland is ge- 
nerally flat, like the Sea in a Calm, and looks 
as if, after a long Contention between Land and 
Water, which it ſhould belong to, it had at 

been divided between them. For, to con- 
ſider the great Rivers, and the ſtrange Number 
of Canals that are found in this Province, and 
do not only lead to every great Town,«but al · 
moſt to every Village, and every Farmi-houſe in 
the Country z and the Infinity of Sails that are 
ſeen every where courſing up and down upon 
them; one would imagine the Water to have 
ſhared with the Land, and the People that live 
in Boats to hold- ſome: Proportion with thoſe that , 
live in Houſes. And this is; one great Advantage 
towards Trade, which is natural to the Situation, 
and not be attained in any Country, where there 
is not the ſame Level and Softneſs of Soil; which 
makes the cutting of Canals ſo eaſy Work, as 
to be attempted almoſt by every private Man; 
and one Horſe fhall draw in a Boat more. than a 
fifty can do by Cart; whereas Carriage makes a N 
great Part of the Price in all heavy Commodi- 
ties. And, by this eaſy way of Travelling, an 
induſtrious Man loſes no Time from his Buſineſs: 
For he writes, or eats, or ſleeps, while he goes; 
whereas the Time of abouring or induſtrious 
Men, is the greateſt native Commodity of any 
Country. 
There is, 'belides, one very. great Lake of 
fel Ways full remaining ala the Midſt of this 
| e 
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province: by the Name of Harlem Maen which = 
might, as they ſay, be ealily drained, and would 
thereby make a mighty Addition of Land to 8 
Country wWbere nothing is more Wanted; and 
recelve a. great Quantity of People, in which 
they abound, and who: make their Greatneſs 
and Riches. * ꝗ— Diſcourſe there has been 2 
bout ſuch an Attempt; but the City of Leyden, 
having no other way of refreſting their Town, 
or renewing the Water of their Canals, but from 
ey ,in, to it. voy the o- 
ther uge, mfterdam wi ever oppoſe e opening 
and eleanſing of the old Channel of the Rhine'; 
rhich, they, ay, might eaſily be! e 
and by which the ToYw˖n of Læyden would gr 
maritime, and ſhare; a great Part of the Frade 
now ingroſſed by Amſterdam. There is in 
North-Holland an Eſſay already made ar the 8 
ſbility of draining theſe great Lakes, by one, of 
about two Leagues broad; having been made 
firm Land, within theſe forty 2 This makes 
that Part ef the Country called the Bemſter; be- 
ing now the richeſt Sol of: the Province, lying 
upon 2.dead.Blat,: divided with Canals, and the 
Ways through it diſtinguiſned with Ranges of 
Trees; which make the pleaſanteſt Summer- 
landſkip of any Country 1 have ſeen of that ſort. 
Another Advantage of their Situation for 
Trade; is made by thoſe two: great Rivers of the 
Rhine and Moſe, reaching up, and navigable; ſo 
mighty a Length, into!Jerrich and:populous 
Countries: of the Higher/Aand Lower Germany z 
which, as it brings down all the Commodities 
from thoſe Parts to the Magazines in Holland, 


that vent them by their Shipping into all go” 


— 


Ns of the Silaauinmn 


Ocean; 1 ſee no Advantage th 


* 


of che World where the Market calls for them; ; 
iS, Wich ſometking mere Labour and Tinie, it 
returns all the Merchandizes of other Parts into 
thoſe Oountries that are ſeated upon theſe Streams. 
For their commodious Seat as to the Trade of 
the Streigbts, or Baltick, or any Parts of the 
51 have of moſt 
Parts f B gland; and they muſt certainly yield 
to many we + pole if we _ _ WIE! Cir- 
cumiſtances to value them. 
The Lowneſs and Flatneſs wm their Land, 


* 


makes in a great meaſure the Richneſs of their 


Soil; that is eaſily overflowed every Winter, ſo 
as the whole Country, at that Seaſon, ems to 
lie under Water; which, in Spring, is driven 
out again by Mills. But that Which mends the 
Earth, ſpoils the Air; which would be all F 


and Matt, if it were not cleared by the Sharpneſs 
of their Froſts, which never fail withlevery Ruſk 


wind for about four Months of the ehr; and 
are much fiercer than in the ſame Latitude with 


us; becauſe that Wind comes to them over a 
mighty Length of dry Continent; but ĩs moiſt- 


ened by the Vapours, or ſoftened by the Warmth 

* the Sea's Motion, before it reaches u. 
And this is the greateſt Diſadvantage of Trade 

they receive from their Situation, though neceſ- 


_- fary'to their Health; becauſe. many times their 
Havens are all ſhut up for two or three Months 
| with Ice, when ours are open and fre. 


The fierce Sharpneſs of theſe Winds makes 
cheCharyres' of their Weather and Seafons more 
violent and ſurpriſing than in any Place Ixænow 
fo as a warm faint Air turns in a Night to a 


ſharp Froſt, with the Wind coming into the 


** North- 


c 
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Notth-taſt 5 and the ) contrary. with. another 
Change of Wind. The Spring is much ſhorter, 
and leſs agreeable, than with us; the Winter 
much colder, and ſome Parts of che Summer 
much hotter; and I have known more than 
once the Kiglenra of one give way to that of the; 
other, like the cold Fit of an Ague to the a 
without, any good' Temper; between. 

„The Flatneſs of, their Land expoſes it to the; 
Danger of the. Sea and forces them to inſinite! 

arge Kinual Fences and Repairs of, 
their Banks to, oppdle it; which employ. yearly. 
more Men tharvall. the Corn of the Province of 
Holland could maintain, (as one of their chief 
Miniſters has told me). They have lately found 
the, common Sca- weed to be the beſt Material- 

r . theſe Digues; which, faſtened with a thin 

ixture of Earth, yields a little to the Force of 
the Sea, and returns when the Waves give back; 
whether they are thereby the ſafer againſt Wa- 
ter, as, they ſay, Houſes that ſhake are againſt 
Wind; or whether, as pious Naturaliſts obſerve, 
all Things catry about them that which ſerves | 
for a Remedy, againſt the Miſchiefs they do in the, 
Wor! 

The extreme Moiſture of the Air 1 take to be 
the Occaſion of the great Neatneſs in their Hou. 
ſes, and Cleanlineſs 25 their Towns. For, with⸗ 
out the Help of thoſe Cuſtoms, their Country 
would not be habitable by ſuch Crowds of Peo- 
ple, but the Air would' corrupt upon every hot 
Seaſon,” and expoſe the Inhabitants to general 
and infectious Diſeaſes; Which they hardly e- 
ſcape three Summers together, eſpecially about 
Loden, where. the Waters are not ſo eaſily re- 

Ws Chizil | newed. 
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8 f Per 
newed . And for this Reaſon I ſuppoſe it is that 
Leyden is found to be the neateſt and cleaneſt 
Kept of 'all:their/Towns:. ' - rar [ebbÞ 5 t 


Tbe ame Moiſture' of Air Sade all Metals 
apt to ruſt; and Wood to mould; Which forces 


mem, by continual Pains of rubbing and ſcour- 


ing, to ſeck a Prevention or Cure. This makes 
the Brightneſs and Cleanneſs that ſeems aſſected 
in their Houſes, and is called natural to chem b 
People who think no further. So the J 
of their Soll, and Werneſs of Seaforis, which 
would render it un paſfible, ſotces them, not 


only to ExaQtneſs' of Paving. in their Streets, 


but to the Expence of ſo long Cauſeys be- 
tween many of their Towns, and in their High- 
ways: As indeed moſt national Cuſtoms are the 
Effect of ſome unſeen or N natural 
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ui People » Holland may be . into 
theſe ſeveral Claſſes: The Clowns or 
Boors, (as they call them), who cultivate the 


Land; the, Mariners. or Skippers, who ſupply 


their Ships, . and inland Boats; the Merchants 
or Traders, who fill their Towns; the Rentern- 
ers, or Men that live in all their chief Cities 
W the en or Intereſt of Eſtates formerly 


ol | acquired, 
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acquired int their Families; and the Gentle- 


o : : 
0 


The firſt ate a Race of People, diligent rather 
than laborious; dull and ſlow of Underſtanding, 


and fo not dealt with by haſty Words; but ma- 


naged, eaſily by ſoft and fair; and yielding to 
pag Reaſon, if you give them Time to under- 
ſtand it. In the Country and Villages, not too 
near the great Towns, they ſeem plain and ho- 
neſt, and content with their own; ſo that if, 


in Bounty, you give them a Shilling for what is 


worth but a Groat, they will take the current 
Price, and give you the reſt again; if. you bid 
them take it, they know not what you mean, 
and ſometimes aſk, If you are a Fool? They 
know no other Good, but the Supply of what 
Nature requires, and the common Increaſe of 
Wealth, They feed moſt upon Herbs, Roots, 
and Milks; ay; by that means, I ſuppoſe, nei- 


ther their Strength nor Vigour ſeems anſwer- 


able to the Size or Bulk of their Bodies. 
The Mariners are a plain, but much rougher 
People ; whether from the Element they live in, 
or from their Food, which is generally Fiſh ane 
Corn, and heartier than that of the Boors. 
They are ſurly and ill-mannered, which is mit- 
taken for Pride; but, I believe, is learned, as 
all Manners are, by the Converſation we uſe. 
Now, theirs lying only among one another, or 
with Winds and Waves, which are not moved 
or wrought upon by any Language or Obſer- 
vance, or to be dealt with, but by Pains and 
by Patience; theſe are all the Qualities their Ma- 


riners have learned; their Valour is paſſive, ra- 


ther than active, and their Language is little more 
* than 


1 22 
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than what is of neceſſary Uſe to their Bufineſz. 
The Merchants and T radeſmen, both the 
greater and mechanick, living in Towns tat 

are of great Reſort, both by Strangers, an 
Paſſengers of their own, are more mercurial, 
(Wit being ſharpened by Commerce and Con: 
verſation of Cities). Though they are not very 
inventive, Which is the Gift of warmer Heads; 
vet are they great in Imitation, and ſo far many 

mes as goes beyond the Originals; of might 

Induſtry, and conſtant Application to the Fade 
they propoſe and purſue, They make uſe of 
their Skill, and their Wit, to take Advantage of 

other Mens Ignorance and Folly they deal with ; 
are great ExaCters, where the Law, is in their 
own Hands: In other Points, where they deal 
with Men that underſtand like themſelves, and 
are under the Reach of Juſtice and Laws, they 

are the plaineſt and beſt Dealers in the World; 
which ſeems not to grow ſo much from a Prin- 
ciple of Conſcience, or Morality, as from a Cu- 
ſtom or Habit introduced by the Neceſlity of Trade 
among them ; which depends as much upon com- 
mon Hloneſty, as War does upon Diſcipline; and 
without which all would break up, Merchants 
would turn Pedlars, and Soldiers Thieves. 
Thoſe Families which live upon their patri- 
monial Eſtates in all the great Cities, are a Peo- 
ple differently bred and mannered from the Tra- 
ders, though like them in the Modeſty of Garb 
and Habit, and the Parſi imony of Living. Their 
Youth are generally bred up at Schools, and at 
the Univerſities of Leyden or Utrecht, in the 
common Studies of human Learning, but chict- 
ly of the Civil Law; which is that of their 
Country, 
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Country, at leaſt as far as it is ſo in France and 
Spain. For, (as much as I underſtand of thoſe 
Countries) no Deciſions or Decrees of the Civil 
Law, nor. Conſtitutions of the Roman Emperors, 
have the Force or Current of Law among them, 
as is commonly believed, but only the Force of 
Reaſons when alledged Pet their Courts of 
Judicature, as far as the Authority of Men, e- 
ſteemed wile paſſes for Reaſon. But the ancient 
Guſtoms of thoſe..ſeveral, Conntries, and the Or- 


donnances of their Kings and Princes, conſented 


to by the Eſtates, or in France verified by Par- 


liaments, have only the Strength and Authority 
of Law among them... 


Where thele Families are rich, Weit Youths, 
after the Courſe of their Studies at home, travel 
for ſome Years, as the Sons of our Gentry uſe to 
do: But their Journeys are chiefly into England 
and France, not much into Haly, ſeldomer into 
Spain; nor ↄften into the more Northern Coun- 
tries, unleſs i in Company or Train of their pu- 
blick Miniſters. - The chief End of their Brecd- 
ing is, to make them fit for the Service of their 
Country in the Magiltracy of their Towns, their 
Provinces, and their State. And of theſe kind 
of Men are the Civil Officers of this Govern- 
ment generally compoſed, being deſcended of 
Families who have many times been conſtantly 
in the Magiſtracy of their native Towns for ma- 
ny Tears, and ſome for ſeveral Ages. 
Such were moſt or all of the chief. Miniſters, 
and the Perſons that compoſed. their chief Coun- 


cils, in the Time of my Reſidence among them; 


and.not Men of mean or mechanick Trades, as 
it is commonly received among Foreigners, and 
. K 2 makes 
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makes the Subject of comical jeſts upon ben 
Government. This does not exclude man 
Merchants, or Traders in groſs, from being of- 
ten ſeen in the Offices of their Cities, and 
ſometimes deputed to their States; nor ſeveral 
of their States from turning their Stocks in the 
Management of ſome very beneficial Trade, by 
Servants, and Houſes maintained to that Purpoſe. 
Put the Generaliry of the States and Magiſtrates 
are of the other fort ; their Eſtates conſiſting in 
the Penſions of their publick Charges, in the 
Rents of Lands, or Intereſt of Money upon the 
Canteres, or in Actions of the Ea/t-India Com- 
pany, or in Shares upon the Adventures of great 
Trading- merchants. 
Nor o theſe Families, Babituated as it were 
to the Magiſtracy of their Towns and Provinces, 
uſually arrive at great or exceſſive Riches; the 
Salaries of publick Employments and Intereft 
being low, but the Revenue of Lands being yet 
very much lower, and ſeldom exceeding a 
Profit of two in the hundred. They cont 
' themſtlves with the Honour of being uſeful to 
the Publick, with the Eſteem of their Cities or 
their Country, and. with the Eaſe of their For- 
tunes; which ſeldom fails, by the Frugality of 
their Living, grown univerſal; by being (I ſup- 
poſe) at firſt neceſſary, but fince honourable a 
mong them. 

The mighty Growth and Exceſs of Riches. » 
feen among the Merchants and Traders; whoſe 
Application lies wholly that way, and who'are 
the better content to have ſo little Share in the 
Government, deſiring only Security in what 
ay Poſſeſs; troubled with no Cares, but 8 * 
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of their Fortunes, and the Management of their 
Trades, and turning the reſt of their Time and 
Thought to the Divertiſement of their Lives. 
Vet theſe, when they attain great Wealth, chuſe 
to breed up their Sons in the Way, and marry 
their Daughters into the Families of thoſe others 
moſt generally credited in their Towns, and ver- 
ſed in their Magiſtracies; and thereby introduce 
their Families into the Way of Government and 
Honour; which conſiſts not here in Titles, but 
in publick Employments. | 
Ihe next Rank among them, is that of their 

Gentlemen or Nobles; who, in the Province of 
Holland, (io which I chiefly confine theſe Ob- 
ſrvations), are very few, moſt of the Families 
having been extinguiſhed in; the long Wars with 
Spain. But. thoſe that remain, are in a manner 
all employed, i in the Military or Civil Charges of 
the Province or State. Theſe are, in their Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, and Way of Living, a good 
deal different from the reſt of the People; and, 


having been bred much abroad, rather affect the _ . 


Garb of their Neighbour-courts, than the popu- 
lar Air of their own Country. They value them- 
ſelves more upon their Nobility, than Men do in 
other Countries where it is more common; and 
would think themſelves utterly diſhonoured by 
the Marriage of one that were not of their Rank, 
though it were to make up the broken Fortune 
of a, Noble Family, by the Wealth of a Plebean, 
They ſtrive to imitate the French, in their Mien, 
their Cloaths, their Way of Talk, of Edting, of 
Gallantry or Debauchery; and are, in my Mind, 
ſomething worſe than, they would be, by affect- 
ing. to be better than they need ; making ſome- 

1 times 
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times but ill Copies ; whereas” they might be 
good Originals, by refining or improving the 
Cuſtoms and Virtues proper to their own Count 
and Climate. They are otherwiſe an honeſt, well- 
natured, friendly, and Gentlemany ſort of Meir; 
and acquit themſelves generally with Honour 
and Merit, where their Country employs them. 
The Officers of their Armies live after the 
"Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the Gentlemen: And: 
{6 do many Sons of the rich Merchants; who, 
returning from Travel' abroad, have more De. 
ſigns upon their own Pleaſure, and the Vanity 
of appearing, than upon the Service of thei 
Country ; or, If they pretend to enter into that, 
it is rather by the Army than the State. An 
all theſe are generally deſirous to ſee a Court in 
their Country, that they may value themſelves 
at home by the Qualities they have learned a- 
broad, and make a Figure; which agrees better 


with Aheir own Humour, and* the Manner of 


Courts, than with the Cuſtoms and Orders that 
Prevail i in more popular Governments. 

There are ſome Cuſtoms or Diſpoſitions that 
ſeem to run generally through all theſe Degrees 
of Men among them; as great Frugality and Or- 
der in their Expences. Their common Riches 
lie in every Man's having more than he ſpends; 
or, to ſay it more properly, in every Man's 
ſpending lefs than he Has coming in, be that 
what it will, Nor does it enter into Mens Heads 
among them, that the common Port or Courſe 
of Expence ſhould equal the Revenue; and 
when this happens, they think at leaſt they have 
Tived that Year to no Purpoſe; and the Train of 
it diſcredira Man among them, as much as a- 


ny 
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ny vitious or prodigal Extravagance does in o- 
ther Countries. This enables every Man to 
bear their extreme Taxes, and makes them lefs | 
ſenſible than they would be in other Places: For 
he that Rves 5 two Parts in five of what he has 
coming in, if he pays two more to the State, he 
does but part with what he ſhould have laid up, 

and had no prefent Ufe- for; whereas he that 
ſpends yearly what he receives, if he pays but 
the fiftieth Part to the Publick, it goes from him 
like that which was neceſſary to buy Bread or | 
Cloaths for himſelf or his Family. 

This makes the Beauty and Strength of the 
*Fowns*; ; the Commodiouſneſs of travelling in 
their Country, by their Canals, Bridges, and 
Cauſeys; the Pleaſantneſs of their Walks, and 
their Grafts in and near all their Cities; and, in 
"ſhort, the Beauty, Convenience, and ſometimes 
Magnificence, of their publick Works; to which 
every Man pays as willingly, and takes as much 
Pleaſure and Vanity in them, as thoſe of other 
Countries do in the fame Circumſtances among 
the Poſſeſſions of their Families, or private Inhe- 
ritance. What they can ſpare, beſides the ne- 
eeſſary Expence of their Pomeſlick, the publick 
Payments, and the common Courſe of Mill in- 
creaſing their Stock, is laid out in the Fabrick, 
Adornment, or Furniture of their Houſes; 
Things not ſo tranſitory, or ſo prejudicial to 
Health and to Buſineſs, as the conſtant Exceſſès 
and Luxury of Tables, nor perhaps altogether 
ſo vain as the extravagant Expences of Cloatlis 
and Attendance : At leaſt, theſe end wholly in a 
Man's ſelf, and the Satisfaction of his perſonal 
Humour; whereas the other make not only tie 
101 | | Riches: 
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Riches of à Family, but contribute much to- 
_ wards:the 10 Beauty and Honour of a Coun- 


8 


# The Order in caſting up. "heir Expences is fo 
great and general, that no Man offers at any 
Undertaking which he is not prepared for, and 
Maſter of his Deſign, before he begins; ſo as I 
have neither obſerved nor heard of any Building, 
publick or private, that has not been finiſhed in 
the Time deſigned for it. So are their Canals, 
Cauſeys; and Bridges: So was their Way from 
the Hague to Skeveling ; a Work that might have 
become the old Romans, conſidering. how ſoon 
it was diſpatched. The Houſe at the Hague, 
built purpoſely for caſting of Cannon, was fi- 
niſhed in one Summer, during the Heat of the 
firſt Engliſh: War; and looked rather like a De- 
ſign of Vanity in their Government, than Ne- 
ray or Uſe. The Stadthouſe of Amſterdam 
has been left purpoſely to Time, without any 

Limitation in the firſt Deſign, either of that, or 
of Expence ; both that the Diligence and the 
- Genius of ſo many ſucceeding Magiſtrates ſhould 
be employed in the Collection of all Things that 
could. be eſteemed, proper to increaſe the Beauty 
or Magnificence of that Structure; and perhaps 
a little to reprieve the Experiment of a current 
Prediction, That the Trade of that city ſhould 
begin to fall the ſame Vear the Stadthouſe ſhould 

be finiſhed, as it did at Antwerp. | 

Charity ſeems to be very national among 
them, though it be regulated by Orders of the 
j Country, and not uſually moved by the com- 
| mon Obje&s of Compaſſion, | But it is ſeen in 
d the admirable Proviſions that are made out * it 
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for all forts of Perſons that can want, or ogght 
to be kept in a Government. Among the ma- 
ny and various Hoſpitals, that are in every Man's 
Curioſity and Talk that travels their Country, I 
was affected with none more than that o the 
aged Seamen at Enchufyen ; which is contrived, 
finiſhed, and ordered, as if it were done with a 
kind Intention: of ſome well natured Man, that 
thoſe who had paſſed their Hole Lives ĩn the Hard- 
ſhips. and Incommodities of the Sea, ſhould find 
a Retreat, ſtored with all the Eaſes and Conveni- 
encies that old Age is capable of feeling and en- 
joying. And here I met with the only rich 
Man that T ever ſaw in my Life: For one of 
theſe old Seamen, entertaining me a good while 
with the: plain Stories of his fifty Years Voyages 
and Adventures, while I was viewing their Ho- 
ſpiral, and the Church adjoining, I gave him, at 
parting, a Piece of their Coin about the Value of 
a Crown. He took it ſmiling, and offered it 
me again: But, when I refufed it, he aſked me, 
What he ſhould do with Money ? far all that e- 
ver they wanted, was provided 755 them at their 
Houſe, --T left Din to overcome his Modeſty as 
he could; but Servant coming after me, faw 
him give it to a little Girl that opened the 
Church- door, as ſhe paſſed by him. Which made 
me reflect upon the fantaſtick Calculation of 
Riches and Poverty that is current in the World, 
by which a Man that wants a Million, i is a Prince; 
he that wants but a Groat, is a Beggar ; and 
this was a poor Man, that wanted nothing at all. 
In general, all Appetites and Paſſions feem 
to run lower and cooler here than in other 
Countries where I have converſed; + Avarice 
1. 4 may 


* 


maz be excepted. And het that hall not be ſe 


; of the Women that ſeemed. at all to 
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violent, where it feeds only upon Aare and 
Parſimony, as where, it breaks out into Fraud, 


Rapine and Oppreſſion. But Quarrels are ſel- 


dom ſeen among them, unleſs in their Drink; 


Revenge rarely heard of, or Jealouſy known. 
Their Tempers are not airy enough for Joy, or 
any unuſual Strains of pleaſant Humour 1 nor 
warm enough for Love. This is talked of ſome- 
times among the younger Men, butyas a Thing 
they have heard of, rather than felt; and as a 
Diſcourſe that becomes them, rather than affects 
them. I have known ſome among them that 


perſonated Lovers well enough, but none that 


J ever thought were at Heart in Love; nor any 
Wo Teemed at all to care whe- 
ther they were ſo or no: Whether it be, that 
they are ſuch Lovers of their Liberty, as not to 


bear the Servitude of a Miſtreſs, any more than 


that of a Maſter; or that the Dulneſs of their 
Air renders them les. ſuſceptible of more refined 
Faſſions; ar that, they arg diverted. from. it by 


the. general, Intention cxery Man, has upon his 


Buſineſs, whatever it is; (nothing being ſo mor- 


tal an Enemy of Love, that ſuffers no Rival, as 


any Bent of Thought another Way). 


* 4 * „ * - 


The ſame Cauſes may have had the ſame Ef. 


fects among their married Women; who have 
the whole Care and abſolute Management of all 


their Domeſtick; and live with very general 
good Fame; a certain ſort of Chaſtity, being he- 
reditary and habitual, among them, as Probity a- 


mong the Men. 


n ſame Dulneſs of Air may diſpoſe them 
ta that ſtrange Aſſiduity and conſtant Applica- 
Vi! | | tion 
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tion of their Minds, with that perpetual Study 7 
and Labour upon any Thing they delign and 
take in hand. This gives them Patience to pur- 
ſite the Queſt of Riches by fv long Voyages and 
Adv _ to the Didies, and by fo long Parfi- - 
molly that of their whole Lives. Nay, I have 
(for a more particular Example of this Diſpoſi- 
tion among them) dae ene that was 


A 


employed font and twenty Years about the ma- 
king and perfefting of a'Globe, and another a: 
bove thitty about the Infaying of a Table. No 
does, any Mah Know, how much may have'beed 
contributed towards the great Things in alt 
kinds, both publick and private, that have been 
atchieved among them, by this one Humour of 
never giving over what they imagine may be 
brought to þ 8 one Scent to f 
low another they meet with; which is the Pro- 
perty of the lighter and more ingenious Nations: 
And the Humour of a Government being uſual- 
ly the ſame, with that of the Perſons that com- 
poſe it, not only in this, but in all other Points; 
fo as, where, Men that govern are wiſe, good, 


| ſteady, and juſt, the Government will appear fo 


too; and the contrary, where they are other- 

The ſame Qualities in their Air may incline 
them to the Entertainments and Cuſtoms of 
Drinking, which are ſo much laid to their 
Charge ; and, for ought I know, may not only 
be neceſſary to their Health, (as theſ generally 


believe it), but to the Vigour and Improvement 
of their Underſtandings, in the midſt, of a thick 
foggy Air, and ſo much Coldneſs of Temper 
and Complexion. For though the Uſe or 5 

ceſs 


is,” nor leaving one Scent to , 
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refs, of Drinking may deſtroy Mens Abilities 


phe Jing in bene Chats, gud pre, gf warmer 


Ou to, Fire, and making the Spirits, by, 100 
much Lightneſs, | evaporate into, Smoke, and 
perfect airy Imaginations; or, by too much Heat, 
rage into Frenzy, or at leaſt into Humours and 
Thoughts that have a great Mixture of it: yet, 
on the other, fide, it may improve Mens Parts 
and Abilities of cold Complexions, and in dull 
Air; and may be neceſſary to thaw and move 
the frozen or unactive Spirits of the Brain; to 
rouze ſleepy Thought, and refine, groſſer Ima- 
ginations;z and perhaps to animate the Spirits of 
the Heart, as well as enliyen thoſe of the Brain, 
Therefore the old Germans Teemed to have ſome 
Reaſon in their Cuftom, not to execnte any great 
Reſolutions which had not been twice, debated, 
and agreed at two ſeveral. Aſſemblies, one in an 
Afternoon, and the other in a Morning; be- 
cauſe they thought, their Counſels might want 
Vigour when they were ſober, as well as Caution 
when they had drunk. Wo; 


. 


et, in Holland, I have obſerved very few of 


their chief Officers or Miniſters of State vitious in 
this kind ; or, if they drunk much, it was only at 
ſet Feaſts, and rather to-acquit themſelves, than 
of Choice or Inclination. And for. the Mer- 
<hants and Traders, with whom it is cuſtomary, 
they never do it in a Morning, nor till they 


come from the Exchange, where the Buſineſs of 


the Day is commonly diſpatched : Nay, it hard- 
Iy enters into their Heads, that it is lawful to 
drink at all before that Time; but they will ex- 
cuſe it, if you come to their Houſe, and tell you 
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how ſorry they are yon come in a Morning, 
when they cannot offer you to drink; as if at 
that Time of Day it were not only unlawful for 
them to drink themſelves, but ſo much as for a 
Stranger to do it within their Wals. 
The Afternoon, or at leaſt the Evening, is gi- 
ven to whatever they find will divert them; and 
is no more than needs, conſidering how they 
ſpend the reſt of the Hay, in Thought” or in 


Cares, im Tolls or im Buſineſs: © For Nature can- 


not hold ont with conſtant Labour of Body, and 


as little with conſtant Bent or Application of 
Mind. Much Motion of the ſame Parts of the 
Brain either wearies and waſtes them too faſt for 
Repair, or elſe, as it were, fires' the Wheels; 
and ſo ends, either in general Decays of the Bo- 
dy, or Diſtractions of the Mind: For theſe are 
uſually occaſioned ' by perpetual Motions of 
Thought about ſome one Object; whether it be 
about one's felf in Exceſſes of Pride, or about 
another in thoſe of Love or of Grief, Therefore 
none are fo excuſable as Men of much Care and 
Thought, or of great Buſineſs, for giving up 
their Times of Leiſure to any Pleafures or Diver- 
ſions that offend no Laws, nor hurt others or 
themſelves. And this ſeems the Reaſon, that, 
in all Civil Conſtitutions, not only Honours, but 
Riches, are annexed to the Charges of thoſe wha 
govern, .and upon whom the publick Cares are. 
meant to be devolved ; not only, that they may 
not be diſtracted from theſe, by the Cares of their 
own domeſtick or private Intzreſts ; but that, 
by the Help. of Eſteem and of Riches, they may 
have thoſe Pleaſures and Diverſions in their 
Reach, which idle Men neither need nor deſerve; 


L but 
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but which are; neceſſary for the Refreſhment or 

Repair of Spirits exhauſted with Cares and with 
Toil, and Which ſerve to ſweeten and preſerve 
thoſe Lives that would otherwiſe wear out too 
faſt, or grow too unealy in the Service of the 
ZZ 
The two Characters that are leſt by the old 
Roman Writers, of the anclent Bataui or Hol- 
lunders *, are, That they were bath the braveſt 
among the German Nations, and the moſt obſti- 
nate Lovers and Defenders of their Liberty; 
which made them exempted from all Tribute by 
the Romans, who deſired only Soldiers of their 
Nation, to makeup fome of their auxili 
as they did in former Ages of thoſe Nations in L 
taly that were their Friends and Allies. The 
laſt Diſpoſition ſeems to have continued conſtant 
and national among them, ever ſince that Time, 
and never to have more appeared, than in the 
Riſe and Conſtitutions of their preſent State. It 
does not ſeem to be ſo of the firſt, or that the 
People in general can be ſaid now to be valiant : 
A Quality, of old, ſo national among them, and 
which, by the ſeveral Wars of the Counts of Hol- 
land, (eſpecially with the Friſons), and by the 
deſperate Defences made againſt the Spartards, 
by this People, in. the Beginnings of their State, 
| - ſhould ſeem to have laſted long, and to have but 
| latelydecayed; that is, ſince the whole Application 


* Overuntur ( Fubii Valentis ) legiones, orbari ſe fer- 
ii ſimorum virorum auxilio, veteres fllas & tot bellorum vi- 
Acres, non abrumpendos, ut curpori, validiſſimos artus. 
Tacit. Hiſt. . ; 15 

Imnium harum gentium virtute præcitui Batavi, nou 
multum ex rifa, ſed inſulam Rheni amnis colunt. Ib. 
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of their Natives has been turned to Commerce = 
and Trade, and the Vein of their domeſtick 
Lives ſo much to Parſimony, (by Cireumaſtances 
which will be the Subject of another Chapter); 
and ſince the main of all their Forces, and 
of their Arnry, has been compoſed and continu- 


ally — — out of their Neighbour- nations. 


For Soldiers and Merehants are not found, by 
Experience, to be more incompatible in their 
Abode, than the Diſpoſitions and Cuſtoms ſeem 
to be different, that render a People fit for Trade 
and for War. The Soldier thinks of a ſhort 
Life, and a merry; the Trader thinks upon a 
long, and a painful. One intends to make his 
Fortunes ſuddenly by his Courage, by Victory 
and Spot#; the other flower . — by Craft, 
by Treaty, and by Induſtry: This makes the. 
firſt frank and generous, and throw away upon 
his Pleafares, whathasbeengottenin« one Danger, 
and may either be loſt, or repaired, in the next; 
the other wary and frogal, and loth to part with 
in a Day, what he has been labouring for a Year, 
and has no hopes to . but by the ſame Pa- 
ces of Diligence and Time. One aims only to 
preſerve what he has, as the Fruit of his Father's 
N or What he ſhall get, as the Fruit of Ms 

Phe other thinks the Price ef à little 


Blood is more than of a great deal of Sweat; 


and means to live upon other Mens Labours, 
and pofleſs in an Hour, what they have been 
Years in acquiring. This makes one love to live 
under ſtanch Orders and Laws; while the other 
would have all depend upon arbitrary Power and 
Wil. The Trader reckons upon growing rich- 
er, and by his Account better, the longer be 
| : L 2 lives; 
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lives; which makes him careful of his Health 
and his Life, and ſo apt to be orderly and tem- 
perate in his Diet: while the Soldier is thought- 
leſs, or prodigal of both; and, having not his 
Meat ready at Hours, or when he has a mind to 
it, eats full and greedily, whenever he gets it; and 
perhaps Difference of Diet may make greater 
Difference in Mens natural Courage, than is 


2 


commonly thought of. o ne 
For Courage may proceed, in ſome meaſure, 
from the Temper. of Air; may be formed by Di- 
ſcipline, and acquired by Uſe, or infuſed by O- 
pinion-: But that which. is more natural, and fo 
more national in ſome Countries than in others, 
ſeems to ariſe, from the Heat or Strength of Spi · 

rits about the Heart; which may a great deal de- 
pend upon the Meaſure and the Subſtance of the 
Food Men are ufed to, This, made a great Phy- 
ſician among us ſay, he would make any Man 
a Coward with fix Weeks Dieting; and Prince 
Maurice of Orange call for the Engliſh that were 
newly come over, and had (as he ald) their 
own Beef in their Bellics, for any bold and de- 
ſperate Action. This may be one Reafon; why 
the Gentry, in all Places of the World, are bra- 
ver than the Peaſanuy, whoſe Hearts are depreſ- 
ſed, not only hy Slavery, but by ſhort and heart- 

leſs Food, the Effect of their Poverty. This is 
a Cauſe, why the TLeomanry and Commonalty 
of England are generally braver than in other 
Countries; becauſe, by the Plenty and Conſtitu- 
tions of the Kingdom, they are ſo much eaſier in 
their Rents and their Taxes, and fare ſo much 
better and fuller, than thoſe of their Rank in a- 
ny other. Nation ; their chief, and indeed Fo 
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ſtant Food, being of Fleſh,” And among all Crea- 


rures, both the Birds and the Beaſts, we thatl fil 
find thoſe that feed upon Fleſh, to be the fierce 
and the bold; and, on the contrary, the fearfill 
and fiint-hearted to feed upon Grafs and upon 


Plants. I think, there can b pretended but two 


Exceptions to this Rule, which are, the Cock 


and the Horſe: Whereas the Courage of the one 
is noted no where but in England, and there on- 


ly in certain Races: And for the other, all the 
Coarage we commend in them, is, the want of 
Fear; and they are obſerved to graw much fier- 
cer, Whenever, by Cuſtom, or Neceſlity, they 
| have been ufed to Fleſh 


From all this may be inferred, That not ouly 
the long Diſuſe of Arms among the native H 


Imaers, (efpecialty at Land), and making uſe of 


other Nations, chieffy in their Milice ; but the 
Arts of Trade as well as Peace, and their great 
Parſimony in Diet, and eating ſo very little Fleſh, 
(which the common People ſeldom do above 
once a- weed), may have helped to debaſe much 
the ancient Valour of the Nation, at leaſt, in 


the Occaſions of Service at Land. Their "PH 


men are much better; but not ſo good as thoſe 
of Zealayd, who are generally brave; which, L 
ſuppofe, comes by,thefe having upon alt Occaſi- 
vns turned fo much more to Privateering; and 
Men of War; and thoſe of Holland being gene- 


rally employed! in Trading and Merchant-ſhips; | 


white their Men of War are manned by Mariners 
of all Nations, who are very numerous amon 
them, but eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſtland Coa 


of Germany, Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians. 


is odd, unt Veins of Courage ſhould FR. 
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to run like Veins of good Earth in a Country; and 
yet not only thoſe of the Province of Hainault a- 
mong the Spari/>, and of Gelderland among the 
United Provinces, are eſteemed better Soldiers 
than the reſt; but the Burghers of Yalenciennes 
among the Towns of Flanders, and of Nimme- 
nen among thoſe of the Lower Gelder, are ob- 


' ſerved to be particularly brave, But there may 


be Firmneſs and Conſtancy of Courage from Tra- 


dition, as well as of Belief: Nor, methinks, 


ſhould any Man know how to be a Coward, that 
is brought up with the Opinion, that all his Na- 
uon or City have ever been valiant. 
- I can ſay nothing of what is uſually laid to 
their Charge, about their being cruel, beſides 
what we have fo often heard of their bar- 
barous Uſage to ſome of our Men in the Faſt-In- 
dies, and what we have fo. lately ſeen of their ſa- 
vage Murder of their Penſioner De Mitt; a Per- 
Ton that deſerved another Fate, and a better Re- 
turn from his Country, after eighteen Years ſpent 


in their Miniſtry, without any Care of his Enter - 


tainments or Eaſe, and a little of his Fortune; 
a Man of unwearied Induſtry, inflexible Conſtan- 
cy, found, clear, and * Underſtanding, with 
untainted Integrity; ſo that whenever he was 
blinded, it was by the Paſſion he had for that 
which he eſte the Good and Intereſt of his 
State. This Teſtimony is juſtly due to him from 
all that practiſed him; and is the more willing- 
ly paid, ſince there can be as little Intereſt to 


- Ratter, as Honour to reproach the Dead. But 


this Action of that People may be attributed to 
the Misfortune of their Country; and is fo unlike 
the Appearance of their Cuſtoms and Diſpolui- 
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ons, living, as I faw. them, under the Laws 
and Orders of a quiet and ſettled State and one 
mult confeſs Mankind to be a very various Crea- 
ture, and none to be known, that has not been 
ſeen. in his Rage, as well as his Drink,” 
They are generally not ſo long-lived,” as in 
better Airs; and begin to decay early, both Men 
and Women; eſpecially at Amſterdam e For, at 
the Hague, (Which is their beſt Air), I have 
known two conſiderable Men, a good deal above 
ſexenty, and one of them in very good Senſe 
and Health. But this is not ſo uſual as it is in 
England and in Spain. The Diſeaſes of the Cli- 
mate ſeem to be chiefly the Gout and the Scur- 
vy; but all hot and dry Summers bring ſome 
that are infectious among them, eſpecially into 
Amſterdamand Leyden. Theſe are aſtally Fevers, 
that lie moſt in the Head; and either kill ſud- 
denly, or languiſh long before they recover. 
Plagues are not ſo — at leaſt not in a De- 
gree to be taken notice of; for all ſuppreſs the 
Talk of them as much as they can, and no Diſ- 
tinction is made in the Regiſter of the Dead, nor 
much in the Care and Attendance of the Sick; 
whether. from a Belief of Predeſtination, or elſe 
a Preference of Trade, which is the Life of the 
Country, before that of particular Men. 
Strangers among thera are apt to complain. of 
the Spleen, but thoſe of the Country ſeldom or 
never; Which I take to proceed from their being 
ever buſy, or eaſily ſatisfied. For this ſeems to 
be the Diſeaſe of People that are idle, or think 
themſelves but ill entertained ; and attribute e- 
very Fit of dull Humour or Imagination to a for- 
mal — Which they have found this ket 
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for : Whereas ſuch Fits are incident to all Men, 


at one Time or other, from the Fumes of Indi- 


ion, from the common Alterations of forme 
infenſ{ible Degrees in Health and Vigour; or 
from ſome Changes or Approaches of Change in 


Winds and Weather, which affect the finer Spi- 


rits of the Brain, before they grew ſeriſible to o- 
mer Parts; and are apt to alter the Shapes or 
Colours of whatever is repreſented to us by our 
Imaginations, whilſt we are ſo affected. Yetthis 
Effect is not ſo ſtrong, but that Buſineſs, or In- 
tention of Thought, commonly either reſiſts or 

diverts it; and thoſe who underſtand the Moti- 
ons of it, let it paſs, and return to themſelves: 
But ſuch as are idle, or knew net from whence 
theſe Changes ariſe, and trouble their Heads 
with Notions, or Schemes of general Happineſs 
or Unhappineſs in Life, upon every ſueh Fit, 
begin Reflexions on the Condition of their Bo- 
dies, their Souls, or cheir Fortunes; and (us all 
Things are then repreſented in the worſt Colours) 
they fall into melancholy Apprehenſions of one 


or other, and ſometimes ef them all. Theſe 


make deep Impreſſions in their Minds, and are 
not eaſily worn out by the natural Returns of 
good Humour, eſpecially if they are oſten inter- 
rupted by the contrary; as happens in ſome par- 
ticular Conſtitutions, and more generally in un- 

49 certain 
— tempeſias & ceeli mobilis "EM N 
Mutavere vids, & Jupiter /humidus. Auſſri - 
Deꝛſat, erant que rare made, & guæ denſa relaxot' / 
Fertuutar ſpecies animprum, & fectora motus | 
Nunc aliat, alias, ＋ nubila uentus agrbat, 
Curipiunt. Hine ille avium concentus in grit, , 
Et let petudes, & ovaiiles rats corvi. 
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certain Climates, eſpecially if improved by Ac- 
cidents of ill Health or ill Fortune. But this is 
2 Diſeaſe too refined for this Country and Peo- 
ple; Who are well when they are not ill, and 
pleaſed when they are not troubled; are con- 
tent, becauſe they think little of it; and ſeek 
| their Happineſs: in the common Eaſe and Com- 
ö modities of Life, or the Increaſe of Riclies; not 
ö amuſing: themſelves with the more ff peculative 
| n of en or Refunemantsiof Plea» 
k ure. an: int #13 15 EW 
Jo conclude this Chapter ' Holland is a Coun- 
try, where the Earth is better than the Air, and 
Profit more in Requeſt than Honour; where 
there is mote Senſe' than Wit; more good Na» 
ture than good Humour g and more Wealth than 
Pleaſure 5 where a Man would chuſe rather to 
travel than to live; ſhall find more Things 10 
obſerve than deſireʒʒ · and more Perſons to eſteem 
than to love. But the ſame Qualities and Diſ- 
poſitions do not value à private Man and a State, 
nor make a Converſation agreeable, and a Go- 
verument great: Nor is it unlikely, that ſome 
very great King might make but a very ordis 
nary private Gentleman, and ſome very extra- 
ordinary Gentleman might be capable of _—_— 
but a very mean Prince. 2:1 N11 £5 
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2 not here woes of Religion at all as 
na Divine, but as a mere ſecular Man, when 
I obſerve the Occaſions that ſeem to have eſta- 

bliſhed it in the Forms, or with the Liberties, 
Wherewith it is now attended in the United Pro» 
uinces. I believe the Reformed Religion was in- 
troduced there, as well as in England, and the 
many other Countries where it is profeſſed, by 
the Operation of divine Will and Providence; 
and; by the ſame, I believe: the Roman Carho- 
ix —— in France 3 where it femed, 
by the eonfpiring of ſo many- Accidents in the 

nnimg of ces Ne Reign, to be ſo near u 
Change: And whoever doubt this, ſeems 0 
_ queſtion” not only the Will, but the Power of 

God. Nor will it at all derogate from che Ho- 
nour df a Religion, to have brew planted in 1 
Cormtry by ſecular Means or Civil Revolutions; 
which have Jong ſinee ſuoceeded to thoſe mira - 
culous Operations that made way for Chriſtiant- 
ty in the World. It is enough that God Almigh- 
ty infuſes Belief into the Hearts of Men, or elſe 
ordains it to grow out of religious Inquiries and 
Inſtructions; and that, where-ever the Genera- 
lity of a Nation come by theſe Means to be of a 
Belief, id is by the Force of this Concurrence in- 
troduced into the Government, and becomes the 
eſtabliſhed Religion of that Country. So was 
the Reformed Profeſſion introduced into England, 

Scotland, 


* 


Stetiand, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and: ma- 
ny Parts of Germany : So was: the "Roman Catho- 
lick reſtored in France and in Flanders: Where, 
notwithſtanding the great Concuſſions that were 
made in the Government by the Hagonats and 
the Cucſes, yet they were never efteemed in either 
of thoſe Countries to amount further than the ſe< 
venth or eighth Part of the People; And who- 
ſoever deſigns the Change of Religion in a Coun- 
or Gevernment, by any other Means than 
hey a general Converſion of the People, or 
the greateſt Part of them, defigns all the Miſ- 
chiefs to a Nation that uſe to uſher in or attend 
the two greateſt Diſtempers of a State, 'Civit . 
War, or Tyranny; which are Violenee, Op- 
preſion, Cruelty, Ra pine, Intemperance, in- 
juſtice, and, in ſhort, the 'miferable Effuſion of 
human Blood, and the Confuſion of all Rs 
Orders and Virtues among Men. 
Such Conſequences as theſe, I doubt, are 
ſomething more than the diſputed Opinions uf 
any Man, or any particular Aſſembly of Men, 
can be worth; | ſince the great and general End , 
of all Religion, next to Mens Happineſs hereaf- 
ter, is their Happineſs here; as appears by the 
Commandments of God, being the beſt and 
greateſt Moral and Civil, as well as Divine Pre- 
cepts, that have been given to a Nation; and 
by the Rewards propoſed to the Piety of the 
eus throughout the Old Teftament; which 
were the Bleſſings of this Life, as Health, Length 
of Ape, Number of Children, Plenty, Peace, 
or Victory. 4 
Now, the Way to our future Happineſs has 
been perpetually diſputed throughout the 
a | | an 
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and muſt be left at laſt to the Impreſſions made- 
upon every Man's Belief and Conſcience, either 
by natural or ſupernatural Arguments and Means; 
which Impreſſions Men may diſguiſe or diſſery- 
ble, but no Man can reſiſt, ' For Belief is no 


more in a Man's Power, than his Stature or his 


Feature; and he that tells me, I muſt change my 
Opinion for his, becauſe its the truer and the bet - 
ter, without other Argunyiens, that have to me 
the Force of Conviction, may as well tell me, 
1 muſt change my grey Eyes, for others Ike his 
chat are black, becauſe theſt are lovelier, or more 


in Eſteem. He that tells me, I muſt inform my- 


Elf, has Reaſon, if I do it not: But if J endea- 


vour it all that I can, and perhaps more than he 


ever did, and yet ſtill differ from him; and he, 
that, it may be, is idle, will have nie Audy on, 
and inform myſelf better; and ſo to the End of 
my Life; then I eaſily underſtand what he 
means by informing; which is, in ſhort, that I 
muſt do it till I come to be of his Opinion. 

If he that perhaps purſues his Pleaſures or In- 
tereſts as much or more than I do, and allows 
me to have as good Senſe as he has in all other 
| Matters, tells me, I ſhould be of his Opinion, 
but that Paſſion or Intereſt blinds me; unleſs he 
can convince me how or where this lies, he is 
but where he was; only pretends to know me 
better than I do myſelf, who cannot imagine 
why ſhould not bave as moch r- my Bout 
as he has of his. 

A Man that tells me, my / Opinions are abſurd 
or ridiculous, impertinent or unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe they differ from his, ſeems to intend a 
Quarrel inſtead of a Diſpute; and calls me Fool, 
311 : | or 
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er Madman, with a little more Circumſtance: 
though perhaps I paſs for one as well in my Sen- 
ſes as he, as pertinent in Talk, and as prudent 
in Life. Yet theſe are the common Givilities; in 
religious Argument, of ſufficient and conceited 

Men, | who talk much of right Reaſon, and mean 

always their on; and make. their private Ima- 

gination the Meaſure of general Truth. But ſuch 

Language determnines all between us; and the 

Diſpute comes to end an three ra bo 1 

which it might as well have ended i 

That he is in the right, and I am in tt rewrote g. 

The other great End of Religion, which is 
our Happineſs here, has been generally agreed 
on by all Mankind; as appears in the Records 
of all their Laws, as well as all their Religions, 
which come tobe eſtabliſhed by the Concurrence 
of Mens Cuſtoms and Opinions ; though, in the 
latter, that Concurrence may have been produ- | 
ced by divine Impreſſions or Inſpirations.” ' For 
all agree in teaching and commanding, in plant- 

Ing and improving, not only thoſe moral Vir - 

5 mes which conduce to the Felicity and Trans. 

r auillity of every private Man's Life; but alſo: 

„ [thoſe Manners and Diſpoſicions that tend to the, 

e peace, Order, and Safety of all Civil Societies, 

is and Governments among Men. Nor could Je- 

ever underſtand, how thoſe who call themſelves, 

e and the World uſually calls, religious Men, come 
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11 co put ſo great Weight upon thoſe Points of Be- 
let which Men never have agreed in, and ſo lit- 
d Ie upon thoſe of Virtue and Morality, in which 
e- Ichey have hardlyever ee nor why a State 
a T ſhould; 
1, Fun diverſee Kon, ex civium ending qui, quo. 
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ſhould venture the Subverſion of deln Price) and 
their Order, which are certain Goods, and Su- 
niverſally eſteemed, for the Propagation of un- 
certain or conteſted Opinions. 7 
One of the great Cauſes of the firſt Revolt in 
the Low: Countries appeared to be, the Oppreſſi- 
on of Mens Conſciences, or: Perſecution i in their 
Liberties, their Eſtates and their Lives, upon 
Pretence of Religion; and this at a Time when 
there ſeemed to be a conſpiring Diſpoſition in 
moſt Couꝝ tries of Chriſtendom to ſeek the Refor- 
mation of ſome Abuſes, grown in the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of the Church, either by the Ruſt 
of Time, by Negligence, or by human Inventi- 
ons, Paſſions and Intereſts. The rigid Oppoſi- 
tion given at Rome te this general Humour, was 
followed by a Defection of mighty Numbers in 
all thoſe ſeveral Countries, cho profeſſed: to re- 
form themſelves, according to ſuch Rules as they 
thought were neceſſary for the Reformation of 


the Church. Theſe Perſons, though they agreed 


in the main of diſowning the Papal Power, and 
reducing Belief from the Authority of Tradition 
to that of the Scripture ; yet they differed much 
among themſelves in other Circumſtances, eſpe- 
- cially of Diſcipline, according to the perſuaſions 
and Impreſſions of the leading Doctors in their 
ſeveral Countries. So the Reformed of France 
became univerſally Calvini/ts : But for thoſe of 
Germany, though they were generally Lutherns, 
yet there was a great Mixture both of rere x. 
and Anabaptiſts among the. 
- The firſt Perſecutions of theſe Reformsd, a- 
ö roſe in Germany, in the Time of Charles V. and 
Grove Feat Numbers of them down into the Se- 
5 | venteen 
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vemeen Provinces, | eſpecially Holland and Bras 
baut; where the Privileges of the Cities were 
greater, and the Emperor's Government was 
leſs ſevere, as among the Subjects of his own 
native Countries. This was the Occaſion, thar 
in che Year 1566, when, upon the firſt Inſurre- 
ction in Flanders; thoſe of = Reformed Profeſ- 
Gon began to form Conſiſtories, and levy Con | 
tributions among themſetves,: for Support of 


their common Cauſe; ĩt was rc ſolved, upon Con- 


ſultation, among the Heads of — — for 


declining all Differences — 01> thves, at a 
pub 


Pinie of common Exigence, lick Profeſ- 


fion of their Party Meal be that For the Lit he- 


rans, though with Liberty and Indulgence to 
thoſd of different Opinions, - By the Union of 
Utreoli, concluded in 1579, each of the Provin- 
cos was left to order the Matter of Religion, as 
they thought ſit and moſt conducing to the Wel- 
fare of their Province; with this Proviſion, Thar 
every Man ſhould remain free in his Religion, 
and none be examined or intrapped for t 
Cauſe, according 'to- the Pacitcation at Ghent. 


But, in the Year 1583, ir Was enacted by 


gene- 
ral Agreement, That the Evangelical Religion 
ſhould be only profeſſed in all the Seven Provin- 
ces; which came thereby to be the eſtabliſhed 
Religion of this State. 

The Reaſons which ſeemed to ;indves thiens to 
this Settlement, were many, and of Weight: 
As, firſt, becauſe, by! the Perſecutions arri- 
ved in F rance, (where all the Reformed 'wefe 


_ 'Calomiſts), Multitudes of People had retired out 


of that Kingdom into the Law Countries: And, 
by the * Commerce and continual Intercourſe 
M2 5 with 
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with Encland; where: the Reformation agreed 
much with the Caluini/ts in point of Doctrine, 
though more with the Liztherans in point of Di- 
Kripline, thoſe Opinions came to be credited and 
propagated more than any other, among the 
People of theſe Provinces z- ſo as the Numbers 
were grown to be greater far in the Cities of this 
than of any other Profeſſion. Secondly, The Suc- 


cours and Supplies both of Men and Money, by 


which the weak Beginnings of this Common- 
wealth were preſerved and fortified, came chief - 
ly from England, from the Proteſtants of France, 
hen their Affairs were ſucceſsful), and from 
the Culuiniſt Princes of Germany, who lay near- 
eſt, and were readieſt to relieve them. In the 
next place, becauſe thaſe of this Profeſſion ſeem- 
ed the maſt contrary and violent againſt the Spa- 


. awards, who made themſelves Heads of the No- 


van Catholicis throughout Chriſtendom; and 
the Hatred of Spain, and their Dominion, was ſo 
rooted. in the Hearts of this People, that it had 
Jafluence; upon them in the very Choice of their 
| And, Jaſtly, becauſe, by this Profeſ- 
Non, all Rights and JurifliQion of, the Clergy or 
Hierarchy being ſuppreſſed, there was no Eccle- 
fiaſtical Authority left to riſe up and trouble or 
fetter the Civil Power; and all the Goods and 
Poſſeſſions of Churches and Abbies were ſeized 

Wholly inta the Hands of the State; which made 

a great. Increaſe of the publick Revening, a Thing 


tbe, moſt, neceſſary for the Support bf their Go- 
| al, [open I 


. There might 1333 be added one Reaſon 


nue, Which was B to one 0 the Pra- 
Merl al Vinces: 
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nions broke not out into Exprefiions or Actions 


threatened and endangered by foreign Armies, 
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vinces: For whereas, in moſt, if nat all other 
Parts of Chriſtendum, the Clergy 3 
ons of the three Eſtates of the Country, and 
thereby ſhare with the Nahles and Commons 
in their Iuſſuences upon the Government, that 
Order never made any Part ot the Eſtates in Hal- 
land, nor had any Vote in their Aſſembly, which 
conſiſted: only of the Nobles and the Cities; anfl 
this Province, bearing always the greateſt Sway 
in the Councils of the Union, was moſt inclineti 
to the Settlement of that Profeſſion. which gave 
leaſt Pretence of Power or jutiſdiction to tlie 
Clergy, and 46 ar 1 ow¼]Jõ an- 
cient Conſtitutions,” Atr ed Us. 
Since this ERabliſhment? as well as before, 
the great Care of this State has ever been, to fa- 
vour no particular or curious!Inquiſition into the 
Faith or religious Principles: of any peaceable 
Man, who came to live under the Protection uf 
their Laws; and to ſuffer no Violence or Op- 
preſſion upon an Man's Conſtience, whoſe Opi- 


of ill Conſequence to the State: A free Form of 
Government either making way for more Free- 
dom in Religion, or elſe having newly contend- 
ed ſb fur themſelves for Liberty in this Point, 
they thought it the more unreaſonable for them 
to oppteſs others. Perhaps, while they were ſo 


they thought it the more neceſſary to provide a- 
gainſt Diſcontents within; which can never be 
dangerous, where they are not grounded or fa- 
thered upon Oppreſſion in point either of Religi- 
on of Liberty. — in thoſe two Caſes, the 
drr often proves moſt violent in a Sate, the 

IIA {is N 3 More | 
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more it ls nit up; or the longer toncrales. | 
705 The Roman Cat holick Religion was alone ex- 
cepted from the! common Protection of their 
Laus; making Men (as the States believed) 
vor ſe Subjects than the reſt, by the Acknow- 

Jedgment of a foreign: and ſuperior quriſdicłion: 
For ſo muſt all ſpirituab Power needs be, as 
grounded upon greater Hopes and Fears than a- 
ny Civil, at leaſt where · ever the Perſuaſions from 
Faith are as ſtrong as thoſe from Senſe; of which 
there are ſo many Teſtimonies end by the 
Martyrdoms, Penances, or conſcientious Re- 
ſtraints and Severities, ſuffered by mae 

Dns! in all ſorts of Religions. 

Beſides, this Profeſſion ſeemed ſtill a Retainer 
of the Spaierſh-Government, which was then the 
great Patron of it in the World. Let ſuch was 
the Care of this State to give all Men Eaſe in this 
Point, who afld no more thau to ſerve God, and 
fave their on Souls, in their own Way and 
Forms, that what was not provided for by the 
'Conftitations: of their Government, was fo, in a 
very great Degree, by the Connivance of their 
ers; who, upon certain conſtant Payments 
from every Family, ſuffer the Exerciſe of the Ra- 
man Caubalict Religion in their ſeveral Juriſdi- 
tions, as free and eaſy, though not fo. cheap and 
do avowed, as the reſt. This, I ſuppaſe, has been 
the Reaſon;. that though thoſe, of this Profeſſion 
re very numerous in the Country, among the 
Peaſants, and conſiderable in the Cities, and not 
admitted to any publick Charges; yet they ſeem 
to be a ſound Piece of the State, and faſt jointed 
in with the reſt ; and have neither given any Diſ- 
mud ta the ems, nor expreſſed any 
ur c Inclinations 
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Inglinations 0 a Change, or to any foreign 
Power, either upon the former Wars with Spain, 


or the later Invaſions of the Biſhop of Munſter. - 
Oft all other Religions every Man enjoys the 
en Exerciſe, in bis own Chamber, or his -own © 
Houſe, -unqueſtioned and unelpied. And if the 
Followers of any Sect grow {6 numerous in any 
Place, that they affect a publick Congregation, 
and are content to purchaſe a Place of Aſſembly, 
he bear the Charge of a Paſtor or Teacher, and 
y for this Liberty to the Publick; they go 
opaſe their Deſire to the Magiſtrates of the 

Place where they reſide, who inform themſelves. 
of their Opinions, and Manners. of Worſhipi; 
and if they find nothing in either deſtructive to 


Civil Society, or prejudicial to the Conſtitutions 


of their State, and content themſelves with the 
Price that is offered for the Purchaſe of this La- 
berty, they eaſily allow it; but with the Condi- 
tion, That one or more Commmiſſioners ſhall 
appointed, who ſhall have free Admiſſion. at 
their Meetings; ſhall be both the Obſervers and 
Witneſſes of all that is acted or preached among 
them, and whoſe Teſtimony ſhalb be |received 
concerning any thing that paſſes there to the Pre- 
judice of the State: In which: Caſe, the Laws and 
Faecutigns ana an, rare as. again Ing = oa 
Crimes. 

Thus the Jews "eats their allowed 8 

in Amſterdam and Roterdam. And in the firſt 
almoſt all Sets that are known among Chriſti» 
ans, have their publick Meetiag-places 4.. and 


- Gme whoſe Names are almoſt worn out in all o- 


ther Parts, as the Browni/ts, Familiſts, and others. 
yu — wake a great Name 
11 1 among 
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0 them, by being aber be - Diſtinln6f | 


a Party in the State, than a Sect in the Church; 
yet are, in compariſdn of others, but few in 
Number, though conſiderable by the | Perſons, 
who are of the better Quality, the more learned 
und intelligent Men, and many of them. in the 
Government. The Anabaptiſis are juſt the con- 
trary; very numerous, but in the lower Ranks 
of People, Mechanicks and Seumen, and abound 
chiefly in North-Holland. e. 
The Calviniſts make the Body of the People, 
and are poſſeſſed of all the public Ohurches in 
the Dominions of the State, as well ag of the on- 
Jy Miniſters or Paſtors, ho are maintained by 
the Publick. But theſe: have neither Lands nor 
4 nor any authoriſed Contributions from 
„but certain Salaries from the State, 
= om they wholly depend. And though 
| are often very bold in — Ws preaching 
blickly — Vices, and ſometimes the 


nocent Entertainments, of Perſons; moſt con- 


ſiderable in the Government, as well as of the 
Vulgar; yet they are never heard to eenſure or 
controul the publick Actions or Reſolutions of 
the State. They are, in general, throughout 
the Country; paſſionate Friends to the [Intereſts 
of the Houſe of Orunge; and, during the Inter- 
miſſion of that Authority, found Ways of expreſ- 
ſing their Affections to the Perſon and Fortanes 
of this Prince, without offending the State, as it 
was then conſtituted. They are fieree Enemies 
of the Arminian Party; whoſe Principles were 
thought to lead them, in Barnevells — 
wards à Conjunction, or at leaſt Comp! 

vith ihe Span Religion and Government bee 
r 1 W C 
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which the Houſe of Orange, in the whole:Conrſe 

of the War, endeavoured to make ape roes = 
with thoſe of the State. 

It is hardly to be imagined, Wan ihe Vis. 
lence and Sharpneſs which accompanies the 
Differences of Religion in other Countries, ſeems 
to be appeaſed or ſoftened here, by the general 
Freedom which all Men enjoy, either by Allows 
ance or Connivance ; nor how Faction and Am- 
bition are thereby diſabled to colour their: inter- 
eſted and ſeditious Deſigns with the 'Pretences 
of Religion, which has coſt the Chriſtian World 
fo much Blood for theſe: laſt hundred and fifty 
Years. No Man can here complain of Preſſure 
in his Conſcience ; of being forced to any pu- 
blick Profeſſion of his private Faith; of being 
reſtrained from his own Manner of W. orſhip in 
his Houſe, or obliged to any other abroad. And 
whoever alles more in point of Religion, without 
the undiſputed Evidence of a particular Miſſion 
from Heaven, may be juſtly ſuſpected, not to aſk 

for God's ſake, but for his own; ſince, pretend - 
ing to Sovereignty: inſtead of Liberty in Opis» 

nion, is indeed pretending the fame in Authorit 
xy too, which conſiſts chiefly in Opinion. And 
what Man or Party ſoever can gain the com- 
and firm Belief, of being moſt immediately 
inſpired, inſtructed, or favoured of God, will 
eaſily obtain the Prerogative of being moſt _— 
— IR. INT | 
But, in-this Commonwealth, no Man having 
any Reaſon to complain of Oppreſlion in Con- 
ſeience, and no Man having Hopes, by advan- 
cing his Religion, to form a Party, or break in 
_ the State, the Differences in Opinion make 
1 e none 
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none in Aena and little in ca wer litten 
- where it ſerves. but fur Entertainment and Vari- 
ety. They argue without Intereſt on Anger; 
they differ without Enmity or Scorn; and they 
agree without Confederacy. Men live together, 
like Citizens of the World, aſſociated by the 
common Ties of Humanity, and by the Bonds 
of Peace, under the im partial Protection of in- 
different Laws, with equal Encouragement of all 
Art and Induſtry, and equal Freedom of Specu- 
lation and Inquiry; all Men enjoying their ima - 
ginary Excellencies and Acquiſitions of Know- 
ledge, with as much Safety as their more real 
Poſſeſſions and Improvements of Fortune. The 
Power of Religion among them, where it is, lies 
imevery Man's Heart. The Appearance of it is 
but like a Piece of Humanity, by whlch every 
one falls moſt into the Company or Con ver ſati 
on of thoſe, Whoſe Cuſtoms and Humoure, 
whoſe Talk and Diſpoſitions, he likes beſt! And 
as; in other Places, it is in every Man's Choice 
with whom he will eat or lodge, with whom 
go to Market or to Court ;/ifq- ir ſeems to be 
here, with whom he will pray, or go to Church 
or aſſociate in the Service and: Worthip of God. 
Nor is any more Notice taken, or more Cenſure 
Him of wikrewep os chuſes 1 in Ve Aer . 
an in the other. 

I believe the Force of Cortinteiee,) Alliances, 
and Acquaintances, ſpreading ſo far as they do 
in ſmall Circuits, (ſuch as the Province: of Hol- 
and), may contribute much to make Converſf- 
tion, and all the Offices of common Life, ſo 
eaſy, among ſo different Opinions, of which 1s 
RIFT Perſons are often in "_ Man's 
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Eye zx and no Man checks or takbs Offence ut 

Faces, or Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies, he ſees eve- 
ry Day, as at thoſe he hears off in Places far 


diſtant, and perhaps by partial Relations, and 
comes to ſee late in his Life, and after be has 


F | 
poſſibly do 


However it is, ion 
— Gould in other Places, but it does leſs Hurt 


Government for ſo 
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I. 6 odd an who love yy the mold; 


and travelled fartheft, that no Country can 


found either in this s preſent Age, or upon 


Record of any Story, where ſo vaſt a Trade has 
been managed, as in the narrow Compaſs of the 
four Maritime Provinces of this Commonwealth: 


Nay, it is generally eſteemed, that they have 
more Shipping belongs to them, than there does 


to all the reſt of Europe. Yet they have no na- 
me Commodities towards the Building or Rig- 
ging of the ſmalleſt Veſſel; their Flax, og 

itch, . 


here: And where-everthe inviſible Efefs' of it 
are the greateſt: andi moſt advuntageous, I am 
fare. the viſible are ſo in this Country, by the 
continual and Aae den civil Peace of — 
| ong a Courſe of Years; and 
by ſo mighty an Inerea of their People, wheres 
in will appear to conſiſt chiefly the vaſt Growth 
of their Trade and Riches, and DIY the - 
9 N N N er 
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Pitch, - N and Iron, coming all 1 a- 


broad, as Wool does for clothing their Men, and 
Corn for i feeding them. Nor do 1 know any 
ching properly of: their own Growth that is con- 
ſiderable either for their own' neceſſary Uſe, or 
for Traffick with their Neighbours, beſides But- 
ter, Cheeſe, and earthen Wares. For Havens, 
they have not any good upon their whole Coaſt. 


The beſt are, Helverſluys, which has no Trade 


at all; and Flaſſingue, which has little, in com- 
pariſon of other Towns in Holland: But Am- 
ſterdam, that triumphs. in the Spoils of Liſbon 
and Antwerp, (which before ingroſſed the great- 
eſt Trade of Exrope and the Indies), ſeems to 
be the moſt incommodious Haven they have, 
being ſeated upon ſo ſhallow! Waters, that or- 


dinary Ships cannot come up to it wifhout the 


Advantage of Tides; nor great ones without un- 


lading. The Entrance of the Te/el, and Paſ- 


ſage over the Zudder Sea, is more dangerous 
than a Voyage from thence to Spain, lying all 


10 blind and narrow Channels. So that it eaſily 


, that it is not an Haven that draws 
Trade, but Trade that fills an Haven, and brings 
it in vogue. Nor has Holland grown rich by 
any native Commodities, but by Force of In- 
duſtry; by Improvement and Manufacture of all 
foreign Growths ; by being the general Maga- 


zine of Europe, and furniſhing all Parts with 


whatever the Market wants or invites ; and by 
their Seamen being, as they have properly been 
called, the common Carriers of the World, 
Sinee the Ground of Trade cannot be dedu- 
ced from Havens, or native Commodities, (as 
| OT well be I * the Survey of Hol. 


land, 
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land, which has the leaſt and the worſt, and of 
freland, which has the moſt and the beſt, of 
both), it were not amiſs to conſider from what t 
other Source it may be more naturally and cer! 
tainly derived: For, if we talk of Induſtry, we 
are {till as much to ſeek, what it is that makes 
People induſtrious i in one Country, and idle in 
another,” I conceive the true Original and 
Ground of Trade to be, great Multitudes of 
People crowded into ſmall Compaſs of Land, 
whereby all Things neceſſa * Life become 
dear, and all Men who whey olſefions, ate in- 
duced to Farſimony; but thoſe who have none, 
are forced to Induftry and Labour, or elſe to 
want. Bodies that are vigorous,” fall to La- 
bour; ſuch às are not, ſupply that Defe&' by 
foe fort of Invetitions or Ingenuity.” Theſc 
Cuſtoms ariſe” firſt from Neceſlity, but increa 
by Imitation, 'and grow i in time to be habituak 
in a Country; and where- ever they are fo, if ir 
lies upon the Sea, they naturally break out into 
Trade; both becauſe, whatever they want of 
their own, that is neceſſary to ſo many Mens 
Lives, muſt be ſupplied from abroad; and be- 
cauſe, by the Multitude of People, and Smalneſs 
of Country, Land grows ſo dear, that the Im“ 
provement of Money that way is inconſidera- 
ble, and ſo turns to Sea, where the Greatneſs of 
the Profit makes amends for the Venture 
This cannot be better illuſtrated, than by ith 
contrary ;, which appears no where more than in 
hreland ;- here, by the Largeneſs aud Pplentß 
of the Food, and Scarcity of People, all Things 
pen to Life are ſo cheap, that an induſtri- 
ous Man, by two Days Labour, may gain e? 
NE N nough. 
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anough to feed him the reſt of the Week; which 

1 take to be a very plain Ground of the Lazineſs 
attributed to the People: For Nen naturally 
prefer Eaſe before Labour, and will not . take 

, Pains, if they can live idle; ann by 
Neceſſity they have been inured to it, they can - 
not Ieave it, being grown a Cuſtom neceſſary to 
their e — to their eher e ern. 
Nor perhaps is the Change harder from con- 
ſtant Eaſe to Labour, than flom conſtant La- 
bour to Eaſe, eng ti. Hs len 
This Account of ihe Priginal of Trade agrees 
with the Experience of all. Ages, and with. the 

- Conſtitutions, of all Places, where it Has mot 
fftlouriſhed in the World, as Tyre, Cartbage, 4 
 thens, "Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Rledes, Venice, 
Holland and will be 19,obvious to every Man 

that knows and conſigers the Situation, the Ex- 

tent, and. the' Nature,, of all hoſe, Countries 

that it, will need no Enlargement upon the Com- 


*" By theſe "Examples, which. are all of Com- 
monwealths, and by the Decay or Diſſolution 
of Trade in the: ix firſt, when they came to be 
conquered, or ſubjected to arbitrary Nominions, 
it might be concluded, that — 4 nething 
in that Form of Government, proper and-natu- 
ral to Trade, in a more peculiar Manner. But the 

Height it arrived to at Bruges and Antwerp, un- 
der their Princes, for four or five Deſcents of the 


e a. > „e e e am  v OA 


Houſe of Burgundy, and two of Auſtria, ſheus 
it may thrive under good, Princes, and legal Mo- 
narchies, as well as. under free States. Under 
arbitrary and tyrannical Power, it muſt, of ne- 
|  esllity deqay aud diſſolve; becauſe this emprics a 
ME A 2 Country 
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Country of People, whereds* the others 1 Te - 


This extinguiſhes- Induſtry, whilſt Men ate in 


doubt of enjoying themſelves what they get, or 
leaving it to their Children; the others eneou⸗ 

rage it, by ſecuring Men of both. One fills 2 
cy with Soldiers, and'the orher with Mer- 
chants; who were never yet known tg live well 
together, becauſe they cannot truſt one another: 
And as Trade cannot live without mutual Truſt 


among private Men; ſo it cannot grow or thrive 8. 


to any great Degree, without a Confidence bot 


of publick and private Safety, and eohfequenly | 


a Fruſt in the Government, fr rom an Opinion of 
its Strength, Wiſdom, and Juſtice ; which muſt 
be grounded either upon the perſonal Virtues and 
Qualities 07 4 Prince, or elſe upon the Conſtitu- 
W * and Orders of a State. 

It appears to every Man's Eye who hath tra- 
velled Holland, and obſerved the Number and 


Vicinity of their great and populous Towns and 
Villages, with the prodigious Improvement of 


almoſt every Spot of Ground in the Country, 
and tlie g great Multituges conſtantly employed in 
their Shipping abroad, and their Boats at h me, 


that no 2 er known Country in the World, of 
the ſame Extent, holds any Proportion with this 


in Numbers of People; and, if . be the great 
Foundation of Trade, the beſt Account that can 
be given of theirs, will be, by confidering the 
Cauſes and Accidents that bee ſerved to force 
or invite ſo vaſt a Confluence of People into their 
Country, In the firſt Rank may be placed, the 
civil Wars, Calamities, Perſecutions, Oppreſſi- 
ons, or Diſcontents, that have been ſo fatal to 
N 
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moſt of their Neighbours, for ſome time before, 
as well as ſince their State began. 
The Perſecutions for Matter of Religion, in 
Germany under Charles V. in France under 
Henry II. and in England under Queen Mary, 
forced great Numbers of People out of all thoſe 
Countries, to. ſhelter themſelves in the ſeveral 
Towns of the Seventeen Provinces, where the 
ancient Liberties of the Country, and Privile- 
es of the Cities, had been inviolate under ſo 
— a Succeſſion of Princes; and gave Protecti- 
on to theſe oppreſſed Strangers, who filled their 
Cities both with People and Trade, and raiſed 
Antwerp to ſuch an Height and Renovn, as con- 
tinued till the Duke of Alva's Arrival in the Low 
(Corntries. The Fright of this Man, and the 
Orders he brought, and Armies to execute them, 
began to ſcatter the Flock of People that for 
ſome time had been neſted there; fo as, in ve - 
ry few Months, above a hundred thouſand: Fa- 
milies removed out of the Country. But, when 
the Seven Provinces united, and began to defend 
themſelves with Succeſs, under the Conduct of 
the Prince of Orange, and the Countenance of 
England and France, and the Perſecutions for 
Religion began to grow ſharp in the Spaniſh Pro- 
vinces, all the Profeſſors of the Reformed Reli- 
gion, and Haters of the Spaniſh Dominion, re- 
tired into the ſtrong Cities of this Common- 
wealth; and gave the ſame Date to the Growth 
of Trade there, and the Decay of it at Antuerp. 


The long civil Wars, at firſt of France, then 
of Germany, and laſtly of England, ſerved to in- 
. creaſe the Swarm in this Country, not only by 
ſuch as were perſecuted at home, but great 
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Numbers of peaceable Men, who « came here to 
ſeek for Quiet i in their Lives. and Safety in their 
Poſſeſſions, or Trades; like thoſe Birds that, 
upon the Approach of a rough Winter-ſca- 
ſon, leave the Countries Where t ey were born 
and bred, fly away to ſome kinder and ſofter 
Climate, and never return till the Froſts are paſt, 
and the Winds are laid at home. 
The Invitation theſe People had, tp fix ab | 
in Holland than in many better Countries, ſeems 
to haye been, at firſt, the great Strength of their 
Towns; which, by. their Maritime Situation, and 
the low Flatneſs of their Couptry, can with their 
Sluices overflow all the Ground about them at 
ſuch Diſtances, as to become inacceſſible to any 
Land: forces. And this natural Strength has 
been improved, eſpecially at Amſterdam, by all 
the Art and Expence that could any ways contri- 
dute towards the Defence of the Place. | 

Next. was the Conſtitution of their Govern- 
ment; by which, neither the States-General, 
nor the Prince, have any Power to invade, any 


Man's Perſon or Property within the Precincts of 


their Cities. Nor could it be feared that the Se- 
nate of any Town ſhould conſpire to any fuck 
Violence; nor, if they did, could they poſbbly 


execute it, having no Soldiers in their Pay, a 


the Burghers only being employed in the De- 
fence of their Towns, and Execution of all Civil 
Juſtice among them. 

' Theſe Circumſtances gave ſo great a Credit to 
the Bank of 4m/terdam; and that was another 
Invitation for People to come, and lodge here 


What part of their Money they could tranſport, 


and knew no way of ſecuring at home. 
N 3 
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5 did thoſe people only lodge Monies here, Who 


came over into the Country; but many more, 
who never left their own, though they provided 
for a Retreat, of againſt a Storm, and thought 
no Place ſo ſecure as this, nor from whence they 
might ſo eaſily draw mr Money into any Parts 
of the World. 
Another Circumſtance was, the general Liberty 
and Eaſe, not only in Point of Conſcience, but 
all others that ſerve to the Commodiauſnels and 
Quiet of Life; every Man following his own 
W. ay, minding his own. Buſineſs, and little in- 
quiring into other Mens ;.which, 1 ſuppoſe, hap- 
pened by fo great a Concourſe of People of ſe- 
veral Nations, different Religions and Cuſtoms, 
as left nothing ſtrange or new; and, by the ge- 
neral Humour, bent all upon Induſtry, whereas 
Curioſity is only proper to idle Men. 
Beſides, it has ever been the great Principle 
of their State, running through all their Provin- 
ces and Cities, even with Emulation, to make 
their Country the common Refuge af all miſer- 
able Men; from whoſe Protection hardly any 
Alliance, Treaties, or Intereſts, have ever been 
able to divert or remove them :. So as,. during 
the great Dependence this State had upon France, 
an the Time of Henry IV. all the Perſons diſ- 
| graced at that Court, or baniſhed that Country, 
made this their common Retreat. Nor could 
the State ever be prevailed with, by any Inſtan- 


ces. of the French Ambaſſadors, to refuſe them 


the Uſe and Liberty of common Life and, Air, 
under the Protection of their Government. | 


This Firmneſs in the State has been one of 
be Circumſtances that has invited ſo many un- 
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bappy Men out of all their Neighbourhood, and 
indeed from moſt Parts of Europe, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the Blows of Juſtice, or-of For- 
tune. Nor indeed does any Country ſeem. ſo 


proper to be made uſe of on ſuch Occaſions, not 
only in reſpect of Safety, but as a Place that holds 


ſo conſtant and eaſy Correſpondencies with all 


Parts of the World, 0 whither any Man may 


draw whatever Money he has at his Difpoſal in 
any other Place; where neither Riches expoſe 
Men to Danger, nor Poyerty to Contempt; but, 
on the contrary, where Parſimony is honourable, 
whether it be neceſſary or no; and he that is 
forced by. his Fortune to live low, may here a- 
lone live in Faſhion, and upon equal Terms 
(in Appearance abroad) with the chiefeſt of 
their Miniſters, and richeſt of their Merchants. 
Nor is it eaſily imagined, how great an Effect 
this Conſtitution among them may, in Courſe, | 
of Time, have had upon the Increaſe both of 
their People and their Trade. 

As the two firſt Invitations of People i into- this 
Country, were. the Strength of their Towns, and 
Nature of their Government; ſo two others have 
grown with the Courſe of Time, and Progreſs 
of their Riches and Power. One is, the Repata+ 
tion of their Government, ariſing from-the Obs 
ſervation. of the Succeſs of their Arms, the Pruy 
dence. of their Negotiations,. the Steadineſs- of 
their Counſels, the Conſtancy of their. Peace and 
Quiet at home, and the Conſideration they here- 
by arrived at among the Princes, and States of 
Chriſtendom. From all theſe, Men. grew to 
general Opinion of the Wiſdom, and Conduct of ; 


Foundations 


Mr State, and of its, e eſtabliſhed upon 
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| Ponditivns that could” not be fflaken "yy iy 
common Accidents, nor, confequently, in Pan- 
ger of any great or ſudden Revolutions. And 
this is a mighty Inducement to induſtrious Peo- 
ple; to come and inhabit a Country, who. ſeek 
not only Safety, under Laws, froni n hace and 
Oppreffion, but likewiſe, onder the Strength and 
good Conduct of a State, from the Violence of 
foreign Invaſions, or of civil Commotions. 
The other is, the great Beauty of t their Coun- 
, (forced in Time, and by the Improvements 
Induſtry, in ſpite of Nature), which drawvs e- 
very Day ſuch Numbers of curious and idle Per- 
ſons to ſee their Provinces, "though" not to inha- 
| bit them. And indeed their Country is a much 


. 
— 


better Miſtreſs than a Wife; and where few Per- 


fons who are well at home, would be content to 
Jive; but where none that have Time and Mo- 
ney to ſpare, would not for once be willing to 
travel. And as England ſhews, in the Beauty of 
the Country, what Natute can arrive at; ſo 
Holland, in the Number, Greatneſs, and Beauty 
of their Towns, whatever Art can bring to paſs, 
; = theſe and many other Matters of Speculation 
among them, killing the Obſervations of all com- 
mon Travellers, mall make no Part of mine; 
_ whoſe Defign is rather to diſcover the Cauſes of 
their Trade and Riches, than to relate the Effects. 
Tet it may be noted hereupon, as a Piece of 
Wisdom in any Kingdom or State, by the Ma- 
gnificence of Courts, or of publick Structures; 
encouraging Beauty in private Buildings, and 
the Adornment of Towns with pleafant and re- 
gular Plantations of Trees; by the Celebration 
of tome noble Feſtivals or Solenmitles ; by the 


Inſtitution | 


— 
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Inſtitution of ſome great Marts or Fairs; and 
by the Contrivance of any extraordinary and re- 


nowned Spectacles, to invite and occaſion, as 
much and as oſten as can be, the Concourſe of 
buſy or idle People from the neighbouring or re- 
moter Nations, whoſe very Paſſage and Inter- 
courſe is a great Increaſe of Wealth and of Trade, 
and a ſecret Incentive of People to inhabit a 
Country, where Men may meet with equal Ad- 
vantages, and more Entertainments of Life, 
than in other Places. Such were the Olympick 
and other Games among the Grecians; ſuch the 
Triumphs, Trophies, and ſecular Plays of old 
Rome, as well as the Spectacles exhibited after= 
wards. by the ele with ſuch ſtupendous 
Effects of Art and Expence, for courting or en- 
tertaining the People; ſuch the Jubilees of new 
Rome, the Juſts and Tournaments formerly uſed 
in moſt of the Courts of Chriſtendom, the Feſti- 
vals of the more celebrated Orders of Knight- 
hood; and, in particular Towns, the Carnavals 
* Fairs, the Kirmiſhes, which run through all 
e 


Cities of the Netherlands; and in ſome of 


them, with a great deal of Pageantry, as well as 
Traffick, being qual Ru of Pleaſure. and of 
Gain. | [f-401 05% 
Having thaedibovered what has laid the par 
Foundations of their Trade, by the Multitude of 
their People, which has = and habituated 
Induſtry among them, and, by that, all ſorts of 
Manufacture, as well as Parſimony, and thereby 
general Wealth ; I ſhall enumerate very briefly 
ome other Gircumſtances, that ſeem, . next ta 


theſe, the chief — and AN," of 
Trade i in their Country. 


Low 


254 q Of the Hale” Nan 
LOW latret, and Dearneſs of Land; are Efi 
fects: of the Maltitude of People, and eauſe (6 
much Money to lie ready for all Projects, by 
which Gain may be expected; as the cutting of... 
Canals, making Bridges and Cauſeys, levelling 
Downs, and draining Marſhes, beſides all new 
Eſſays at foreign Trade, which are propane with 
any Probability of Advantage. 

The Uſe. of their Banks, which Sure Mo- 
ney, and makes * en, 191 55 and Trade 
Sen 110. ei na 

The Sale os Regiſtry, which e b 
here and in F N in the Time of Charles V. | 
and makes all Purchaſes ſafe; 

The Severity of Juſtice, not only- againſt all 
Thefis,: but all Cheats: and Counterfeits 1s of any 

publick Bills, (Which is capital among them); 
and even againſt all common Beggals, ho are 
diſpoſed of, either into Work:hoaſes, or Hoſpi- 
tals, as they are able or unable to labour. | 
The Convoys of Merehant- fleets into all 
Parts, even in Time of Peace, but eſpecially 
into the Streights.; which give their Trade Se- 
curity / againſt many unexpected Accidents, and 
their Nation Gredit abroad; and e Sea. 
men for their Ships of War. 

- The: Lowheſs of their Cuſtoms; and tak 
of: paying them,” which, with the Freedem of 
their Ports, invite both Strangers and Natives to 
bring Commodities .hithery net only as to a 
Market, but as to a Magazine; where they lodge 
till they are r e to be beer 
Matkets. £ IS | 
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which brings their Commodities in ay ts 1 
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broad. This was firſt. introduced by ſevere 
Laws and Penalties, but is ſince grown into Cu: 
ſtom. Thus there have been above thirty ſe⸗ 
veral Placarts about the Manner of curing, pick- 
ling, and barrelling Herrings. Thus all Arms 
made at Utrecht are forfeited; if fold without 
Mark, or marked without Trial. And I obſer- 
ved in their udian Houſe, chat all the Pieces of 
Scarlet, which are ſent in great Quantities ta 
thoſe. Parts, are marked with the Exgliſb Arms, 
and Inſcriptions i-Engh/h: by which they main- 
rain the Credit gained to hat Commodity, by 
our former Trade to Parts where it is no loſt 
or decayed. 7CCCCCCCCCCCCC ag wg V yhar - 
The Government managed Tither, by Men 
that trade, pr whoſe! Families have riſen by:atz 
or who; haye;themſelves ſome Intereſt going in 
other Mens Fraffſek, or ho are born and bret 
wholly, in Trade, which makes fure of all Fa- 
vour, that from Time to Time grows neceſſary, 
and can be given it by the Government. 
The Cuſtom of every Town's affecting ſome 
particular Commerce or, Staple, valuing itſelf 
thereupon, and fo, improving it to the greateſt. 
x Height; as Fluſſingue, by that of the Weſt-In- - 
dies; Middleburg, of Frenoh Wines; Terveer, 
by the Scots Staple; Dort, by the Fugliſi Staple 
and Rheniſh Wines; Roterdam, by the Engliſh. 
and Scots Trade at large, and by French Wines; 
Leyden, by the Manufacture of all ſorts of Stoffs, 
Silk; Flair, Gold.and Silver ; -Hacrltm; by. Li. 
nen mixed Staffs. and Flowers; Def, by Beer 
and Duteh Pureslane; Sur dum, by the Built of 
Ships; Enchuſp en and Mazlana/tnys, byiH 8 g 
Ann | 85 - 
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fiſhing ; Friezland, by the Greenland Trade; 
and Amari, ; by that of the E aſt-Indier, 
| Spain, and the Streights, 
The great Application of the Andte Province 
to the Fiſhing-trade, upon the Coaſts of Eug- 
land and Scotland, which employs an ineredible 
Number of Ships and Seamen, and ſupplies moſt 
of the Southern Parts of Enrope with a rich and 
g ny Commodity, g | 
The laſt I ſhall mention is, the ai Ad. 
vance they have made towards ingroſſing the 
whole Commerce of the Eaſt- Indies, by their 
Succeſſes againſt the Portugueſes, and by their 
many Wars s agd Victories againſt the Natives; 
whereby they have forced them to Treaties of 
Commerce; excluſive to all other Nations, and 
4 to the Admiſſion of Forts to be built upon 
_  Streights and Paſſes that command the*Entran- 
| ees into the Traffick of ſuch Places! This has 
| been atchieved, by the Multitude of their People 
| and Mariners, that has been able to furniſh eve- 
ry Year ſo many great Ships for ſuch Voyages, 
and to ſupply the Loſs of ſo many Lives, as the 
Changes of Climate have coſt; before they learn- 
ed the Method of living in them; by the Vaſt- 
neſs of the Stock that has been turned wholly to 
that Trade; and by the Conduct and Apple 
tion of the Eaſt- India Company, who have ma- 
naged it like a Commonwealth, rather than a 
Trade; and thereby raiſed a State in the Indies, 
governed indeed by the Orders of the company, 
but otherwiſe appearing to thoſe Nations like a 
ſovereign. State, : making War and Peace with 
their greateſt Kings, and able to bring to Sea” 
N or 1 05 Men of War, and thirty * 
en 
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Men at Land, by the*niodeſteſt Cofnpurations: - 
The'Stock'of this Trade, beſides what it turns 

to in France, Spain, Maly, the W and 

Germany; makes them ſò great Maſters in the 
Trade of the Narthern Parts of Europe ; '2s Muſs 
covy, Poland, Pomerania, and all the Baltick 3 
where the S Piees, that are an Iudian Drug, and 
European Luxury, command all the Commodi⸗ 
ties of thoſe Countries; which are berger 

to Liſe, as their Corn; and to Winne 

Hemp, Pitch, Maſts, Planks, and Iron. 
Thus the Trade of this Gountry i is. diſbovered 
to be no Effect of common Contrivances, of 
natural Diſpoſitions or Situatien, or of trivia 
Accidents but of a great Concurrence of Cir- 
eumſtances, a long Courſe of Time, Foree of . 
Orders and Method, which never before met in 
the World to ſuch 4 Degree, or with f Prodi- 
gious a Suceeſs, and perhaps never will again? 
having grown, (to ſum up all), from the Situa- 
tion of their Country, extended upon the Sea, 
divided by two ſuch Rivers as the Rhine and the 
Maes, with the Vicinity of the Ems, Mefer, and 
Elve ; from the Confluence of People out of 
Flanders, England, France, and Germany ; in- 
vited by the Strength of cheir Towns, and by 
the Conſtitutions and Credit of their Govern- 
ment; by the Liberty of Conſcience, and Se- 
curity of Life and Goods, (ſubjec ed only to con- 
ſtant Laws); from general Induſtry and Parſi- 
monty, occaſioned by the Multitude of People, 
and Smalnefs of Country; from Cheapneſs and 
Eaſineſs of Carriage by Convenience of Canals; 
from low; Uſe,: and Dearneſs of Land, which 
turn EY to Trade; the Iaſtitution of Bank » 
914 O : Sa 
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Sale by. Regiſtry, Care of Convoys, FO 
of Cuſtoms; Freedom of Ports, Order. in Trade, 
+ Intereſt of Perſons in the Government, particu · 
lar. Traffick affected to particular Places, Appli- 
cation to the Fiſhery,; and Acquiſitions in the 
Eaſt- Indies. boa, | 

It is no conſtant Rule, That T rade pales, 
Riches ; for; there may be a Trade. that im 
veriſhes a Nation: As it is not going — to 
Market that enriches the. Countryman; bat, on 
the contrary, if every time-he comes there. he 
buys to a greater Value than he. ſells, he grows 
the poorer; the oſtener he goes. But the only 
and certain Scale of Riches, ariſing from Trade 
in a Nation, is, the Proportion of what is ex- 
ported ſor the Conſumption of others, tO What 
is: imported for-their;own, ! 

The true Ground of this Proportion: lies in the 
general Induſtry and Parſimony of a People, or 
in the contrary of both. Induſtry increaſes the 
native Commodity, either in the Product of the 
Soil, or the Manufactures of the Country; - which 
raiſes the Stock for Exportation. Parſimony 
leſſens the Conſumption of their own, as well 
as of foreign Commodities; and not only abates 
the Importation by the laſt, but increaſes the 
Exportation by the firſt: For, of all native Com- 
modities, the leſs is conſumed in a Country, 
the more is exported abroad; there being no 
Commodity, but at one Price or other will find 
a Market, which: they will be Maſters of, who 
can afford ĩt cheapeſt. - Such are always the moſt || - 
induſtrious and 'parſimonigus- People, who can 
thrive by Prices upon which the. Py 0 Ex- 
penſive cannot live. | 1 
J 8 
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The vulgar Miſtake, That Importation of ſo- 
reipn Wares, if purchaſed abroad with native 
Commodities, and not with Money, does hot 
make a Natick poorer, is but what every Man 
that gives himſelf Leiſüre to think}: muſt ĩmme - 
diatety reaify5 by finding out, that, upon the 
End of an Aceount between a Nation, and all 
they deal with abroad, Whatever the Export 
don wants in Value; to balance chat of the Im- 
tation muſti of Neceſſity: be made up With | 
ready Niobe !! ITT YO 1 2 K+. 2. 
By this we find out the Fowndatibn of the : 
Riches of Holland, is of their Trade by the Cir- 
cumſtances already. rehearſed. For never any 
Country traded ſo much, and conſumed ſo lĩt᷑- 
ile. They buy infinitely, Bü it is to ſell again, 
either upon Im eren of ite Commodity, or 
at a better Market. They are the great Maſters 
of the Indian Spices, and of the Perſiun Silks; 
but wear plain Woollen, and feed upon their 
own Fiſh' and Roots: *Nay; they ſell the fineſt 
df their 6wn Cloth to France, "and buy coarſe 
out of England for their "own- Wear. ſend 
abroad the beſt of their o Butter into vat ts, 
and buy the cheapeſt out of Ireland, or theNorth 
of England, for their own Uſe. In ſhort, they 
furniſh infinite Luxury, which they never pra- 
Fliſe; and traffick 1 in Pleafores, which they ne- 
ver tale. n 
The Gentlemen, a Officers of the Army 
— ble their Cloaths and their Modes like- het, 
Neighbours,” But, among the whole Body of 
the Civil Magiſtrates, the Merchants, the rich 
Traders, and Citizens in general, the Faſhions 
continue ſill the fame ; and others, as conftant 
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Among 8 and Boors 80 2 Men leave 


off their Cloaths, only becauſe they are worn 


_ and not. becauſe. they are out of Faſhion. , 

Their great foreign Conſumption is French 
Wine and Brandy; but that ma: may be allowed 
them, as the only Reward. they enjoy of all 


their Pains, and as that alone Which makes them 


rich and happy in their voluntary Poverty, who 
would otherwiſe ſeem poor and wretched in their 
real Wealth. Beſides, what they ſpend in Wine, 
they ſave in Corn to make other Drinks, which 
is bought from foreign Parts. And upon a 


Preſſure of their Affairs, we ſee now e two 
Tears together, they have denied themſelves e- 


ven this Comfort: a among all their Sorrows, and 
made up in paſſive Fortitude Abessper they 
have wanted i in the active. 5: 
Thus it happens, that much. going, conftant- 
ly out, either in Commodity, or in the Labour 
of Seafaring Men, and little coming in to be 
eonſumed at home, the reſt. returns in Coin, 
and fills the Country to that Degree, that more 
Silver is ſeen, in Holland, among the common 
Hands and Purſes, than Braſs either in Rn or 
in France: Though one be ſo rich in the 


native Commodities, and the other drain all t 


_Treafuries of the Mek Indies. 
By all this Account of their Trade bak Riches, - 
ir will appear, that ſome of our Maxims are nat 


P certain, as they are current, in our common 


oliticks. As, ft, That Example and En- 
couragement of Exceſs and Luxury, if employ- 
ed i in the Conſumption of native Commodities, 
1s of Advantage to Trade. It may be ſo to that 
which im ee but is not to 62 which en- 
| riches 
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riches a Country; and is indeed leſs prejudiciat, 
if it lie in native, than in foreign Wäres. But 
the Cuſtom or Humo Lau and Expence, 
cannot ſtop at certain Bounds. What begins in 
native, wül proceed in foreign Commodities. 
And though the Example ariſe among idle Per- 
| ſons, yet the Imitation will run into all Degrees, 
even of thoſe Men by whoſe Induſtry the Nation 
ſubſiſts. And beſides, che more of our own we 
ſpend; the leſs we ſhall have to ſend abroad: 
ee it will come to paſs, that while we drive 
à vaſt Pre , by much more than 
we ſell, we" 1085 0 5 poor: Whereas, 
when we drove a ve 870 N ſmall Traffick abroad, 
vet, by ſelling ſo 1 more than we bought, 
we were very Aich in proportion to our Neigh- 
bours, This appeared in Edward III. s. Time, 
when we maintained fo mighty Wars in France, 
and carried our yidtorious Arms into the Heart 
of Spain; whereas, in the twenty eighth Year of 
that King's Reign, the Value and Cüſtom of all 
dur exported Commodities amountedto 294, 184 /. 
S712. and that of our imported but to 
-" 9701. 3 5. Gd.; To as there muſt have en- 
tered) t that INE into the Kingdom, in Coin or 
Bollion (or elſe have grown a Debt to the Na- 

tion) 2552141, 1 36, 8 J.; and yet we then 
carried our our Wool: unwrought, and-brought 
in a great Part of our Cloths from Flanders. - 
| © Avoitr common Maxim is, That if, by any 
1 Invaſion or Setvitude, the State, an 
fon nently the Trade of Tolland, ſhould be 
ICE the laſt would'of courſe fall to dur Share 

In 25 lat; erhich 1s no Conſequente: For it 

woul 2 into ſeveral Pieces, and 
03 ſhift 
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ift either — us, to Flanders, to the 2222 
or; any other Parts, according as the mo 
_ Circumſtancas ſhould an y where coneur to 
- , invite it, (and the likeſt to 1 N 
base formerly drawn it into, Holland, by. © 
mighty a. Confluencę of People, and ſo genera 
2 Vein of Induſtry and Parſimony among them. 
And vhoever pretends to equal their Growth in 
Trade and Riches, bother ways than ſuch as 
are already enumerated, will prove, 1 
either to deceive, or to. be deceived. 
A third is, That if that State were reduced to | 
great Extremities, ſo as to become a Province tg 
me greater Power,. they would chuſe our Sub- 
x&ton-rather than any other; or thoſe at leaſt 
that are the maritime and the richeſt of the Pro- 
vinces. But it will be more reaſonably conclu- 
Sf from all the former Diſeourſes, that, e 
they may be divided by abſolute Copqueſts, th 
- will never divide themſelves by Conſent, but al 
fall one way; and, by common Agreement, 
make the beſt Terms they can for their Country 
as a Province, if not = a State. And, before 
they come to ſuch an Extremity, they will firſt 
. + ſeek ta be 27 as a Beg Circle in the 
1 Empire, (whieb th were of old), and thereby 
receive the Protection of that mighty Body, 
= which (as far as great and. ſmaller Things may 
= ” be compared) ſcems. the, likeft. their own. State | 
in its main Conſtitutions, but eſpe cially in the | 
Freedom or Sovereignty of the 3 1 00 ties, 
And this I have often beard their Miniſfers ſpeak 
of as their laſt Refuge, in caſe of being ref | 
tened by too ſtrong and fatal a a 


5 n eee, the Trade of the 
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. would. N be preſe 2 1 
„than any way broken or deſtroye 
1 an Alteration. of their State; becauſe the Liber, 
ries of the Country would Id .copynys what they 
are, and the Security would e than no 
it is, +75 
The laſt I will mentan. | is s of : ancther Vein, 
That if the Prince of Grange were made Sove- 
reign of their Country, though by foreign Arms, 
he would be a great Prince, becauſe this now 
appears ta be ſo great a State: Whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe Provinces would ſoon become a 
very mean Country. For ſuch, a Power muſt be 
maintained by Force, as it would be acquired, 
and as indeed all abſolute Dominion muſt be in 
thoſe. Provinces. This would raiſe general Diſt 
contents; and thoſe, per Seditions amon 
the Towns; which wol chan nge the FA 5 
the Country, endanger the Property of private 
Men, and ſhake the Credit and. Safety. of the 
Government.. Whenever this. ſhould happen, 
the People would ſcatter, Induſtry, would faint, 
Banks would diſſolve, and Trade would. decay 
to ſuch, a Degree, as probably, in courſe of 
Time, their very Digues would be no longgt 
maintained by the. Defences of. a weak People 
againſt ſo furious. an Invader; put the Sea won 
break in upon their Land, and leave their chie 
eſt 5 to be Fiſher-towns, as. they Fes, of 
eld. 
! A fuck great Revolutions, I mot 
2 97 that Trade has, for ſome Years ago, 
Meridian, and: hegun ſenſibly to decay 
nth then, Whereof there ſeem. to be ſeveral 


als ” Ab firſts. The general e 
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164 f be Hade 
ſo many other Nations have made to it N 
theſe two or three and twenty Years. Fot ſince 
the Peace of Munſter, Which reſtored the Quiet 
of Criſtendom in 1648, not only Sweden and 

Denmart, but France arid Ent gland, have more 
5 particularly than ever before buſied the Thoughts 
and Connſtls of theit ſeveral Governments, as 
well as the Humours of their People, about the 
Matters or Trader, 

Nor Has this ha — without; Yfehrees 
of gucceſs; though! Kingdoms: bf Tack Extent, 
that Have other and nobler Foundations of Grear- 
nefs, cannot raiſe Trade to-fick's”Pitch''as this 
little State, which had no other to build upon; 
no more than 4 Man, who has a fair and entl. 
ful Eſtate, can fall to Labour and Induſtry, like 
dne that Has nothitig elſe to truſt to for the Ret, 

rt of his Life. But however; alt theſe N 

we come of late to ſhare Hehe With tllem; 
and theft ſeem to be grown au Tae 
for Trade in the World, ſb as they" can hardly 
live one by another: As in gtrat and populous 
Village, the firſt Groce ocer, or beg that ſets u 105 


among ED, om 4 - prefently 450 fn Rabin 
the C till another, erico e his 
0 Bro 55 ni edt 
e At length heh: an tothe Trade, 
at nothing is of wh it, 4. ſorts muſt give 
over, or alt muſt break. 
Not m es n and Florence 
ſeſſed all e or rg 5 1 the la K 5 re 
Manufa y their Neri 222 
dd. wok” be e 47% as We 1 5 
| BI" Co mdities” were 
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from, whence they wer the Le 
Fleets, and Sd ins met oY the dach 
Europe. And in thoſe. Times we find the whole 
Trade of England was CO by Venctians, Fle- 
rentines, and Lombards, The Eaſterlings „who 
were the Inhabitants of the Hans Towns, as | 
Dantzick, Lubeick, Hamburgh, and others upon 


that Coaſt, fell next into Trade, and managed 


all that of theſe. Northern Parts for many Years, 
and, brought, it firſt down, to Bruges, and from : 
thence; to Antwerp, .T he firſt Navigations. of 

the Portugueſes to the E aſt- Indies A the 
Greatneſs of the Venetian Trade, and drew it to 
Liſbon ; and the Revolt of the Netherlands, that 
of Antwerp to 1 But, in all this Time, 

the other and grea Nations of Europe con; 
cerned themſclves lit in it. Their Trade was 
War; their Counſels and Enterprizes were buy 
fied in the Quarrels of the Holy Land, or in 
thoſe. between the Popes, and the Emperors, | 
(both of the _— Forge, engaging all Chriſtian 
Princes, and ending in the Greatneſs of the 


Eccleſiaſtical, State rape Chriſtendom 22 
e in the; mighty. Wars between Engla 
and France, between France. and San; , the 


more general between Chriſtians and 72 urks, or 
more particular Quarrels between, leſſer and 
1 Princes. In ſhort, the Kingdoms 
Principalities were ja. 158 World like the 

Noblemen and Gentlem 2 Country z 168 

free States and Cities Es the Merchants and 

Traders; Abele at Kal deſpiſed by the others, 
the. others ſerved and revered by them; till, by 
the various Courſe of Events in the World, ſome 

FX * came to grow rich and powerful by In: | | ; 
» 


* 8 > ws " S 
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aftry and Parſitnon And ſome of the others, 
by War and by Luxury: Which: . 

rs begin to take upon them, and carry it 
like Sen and che Gentlemen begin to 
take a Fancy of falling to Trade. this ſhort 
Account, it Will appear no oder; either that 
particular Places grew & rich, and 1 mighty, 
white they alone enjoyed almaſt the general 
Trade of the World, nor why not only the 
Trade in Holland, but the Advantkge f it in 


general, ſhould ſeem 1 to be leſſened by or many 
that ſhare it. | 


Another Cauſe of its ys in that 
te that,” by the mighty Progreſs of tbeit mw 
Hidia Company, the Commodities of that Coun 
try are grown more than theſe Parts of the World 
can rake off; and, con 5 ty; the Rates · of 

mem muiſt needs be leffched, white the Charge 
15 increased dy the great Wars, the Armies, and 
Forts, neceffary to maintain or extend the Ac- 
quiſitions of that Company in the Indies. For, 

exd of He br (ix: E f- hilia Ships; which u. 

to make the Fleet of the Fear; they are now 
riſen td eighteen or tw ( l thin tuo and 
twenty ame in one Tear to the United Provin- 
ces). This is dhe Reaſort why the particular 
Perſons of that Company in Holland, make not 
{0 great Advantage of the ſame Stock, as thoſe 
of durs do in E gland; tho their Cc ompany be ve 
ry much richer, and drives A far ſeizes Trad: 
than ours; which' is "exhaphted by no Charge 'of 
Artnies, 20 Forts, or Ships 'of War. And this ls 
the Reaſon that the Butch are forced to keep ſo lo 
and ſo much of tlloſe Commodities in their Ma- 
garines here, and to bring them out nh as the 

Markets 


n 
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Markets call for them, or are able to take-off; | 
and why they bring ſo much leſs from the /ndies 
than they were able to do, if therę were Vent 
enough here: As I remember, one of their Sea- 
men, newly landed out of their Eaſt- India Fleet, 
in the Year 1669, upon Diſcourſe in a Boat ” 
tween Delf and Leyden, ſaid, he had ſeen, be- 
fore he came away, three Heaps of Nutmegs 
burnt at a Time; each of which was more. than 
2 ſmall Church could hold, which, he pointed at 
in a Village that was in Sight. 
Another Cauſe may be, the great ES 
of Corn; which has deen, for theſe dozen Years. 
or more, general in all theſe. Parts of Europe, 
and which has a very great Influence upon the 
Trade of Holland. For a great Vent of Indian 
Commodities, (at leaſt the Spices, which are he 
Groſs of them), uſed to be made into the Northern 
Parts of Ewrope, in Exchange for Corn; While 
it was taken · off at good Rates by the Markets of 
Flanders, England, France, Spain, or Italy; in 
all which Countries it has of late Lears gone ſo 
low, as to diſeourage the Import of ſo great 
Quantities as uſed to come from Poland and 
Pruſſia, and other Parts of the North. Now, 
the, les Value | thoſe Nations receive, for Cor 
8 leſs they are able to give for Spice; which 
a great Loſs to the Duteh on both Sides, leſ⸗ 
Gning the Vent: of their dian Ware in the 
Northern, and the | Traffick of Corn in the 
Southern Parts. The Cauſe of this great Cheap: 
neſs of Corn ſeems to be, not .ſo.much a 
of plentiful and ſeaſonable Years, as the boom 
Peace that has been in Europe ſince the Year 
1659 or r * which ſo many Men ack 
much 
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1 much Land have been turned to ay, that - 
were before employed i in the Wars, or lay waſt- 
ed by them in all the Frontier - provinces of 
Frunct and Spain, as well as throughout Ger- 
many, before the Peace of Munſter; and, in 
England, during the Actions or Conſequences of 

a Civil War. And Plenty grows not to a Height, 
| but by the Succeſſion of ſeveral TRI © as well 

as ſeafonable Tears. 

The laſt Cauſe I will mention is, the mit ghry 
Enlargement of the City of Amſterdam, by that 
which is called the New Town; the Extent 
whereof is ſo ſpacious, and the Buildings of ſo 
much greater Beauty and Coſt than the old, that 

it muſt have employed a vaſt Proportion of that 

Stock which in this City was before wholly turn- 
ed to Trade. Beſides; there ſeems to have been 
growing on for theſe later Years, a greater Vye of 
Luxury and Expence among many of the Mer- 
chants of that Town, than was ever formerly 
known; which was: obſerved and complained 
of, as well as che Enlargement of their City, by 
Tome of the wiſeſt of their Miniſters, while I re - 
| fided among them; Who deſigned ſome Regu- 
lations by ſamptuary Laws; as knowing the very 
Foundations of their Trade would: ſoon be un- 
dermined, if the habitual Induſtry; Parfimony 
and Simplicity of their People, came to be over- 
Tun by Luxury, Idleneſs, and Exceſs. How- 
ever it happened, I found it agreed by all the 
moſt diligent and cireumſpect Inquiries I could 
rover e; that; in the Years 1669 and 1679, there 
hardly any foreign Trade among them, be: 

Hides that of the Indies, by which the Traders 
made the Returns of their Money n * 


ae 
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and none by which the common Gain was above. 

two ox three in the hundred, 80 as it ſeems to 
he with Trade, as With the Sea, its Element, 
that has a certain Piteh, above which it never 
riſes in the higheſt Tides ; and begins to ebb. as. 
ſoon, as ever it ceaſes to flow, and ever loſes 


Ground in one Place propeetiongbly: to OLA it 
fine in another. © Bon | 
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PHE Strength. and Folge wi a ANIL 
te, were meaſured, in former Ages, 
62 the Res! of native and warlike Subjects, 
which they could draw into the Field, upon any 
War with their Neighbours. "National Quarrels. 
were decided by national Armies; not by ſtipen- 
diary Forces, raiſed with Money, or maintain- 
ed by conſtant Pay. In the ſeyeral Kingdoms 
and Principalities of Europe, the Bodies of their 
Armies were compoſed, as they are ſtill ih Pe- 
land, of the Nobility and Gentry; who Were 
bound to attend their Princes to the Wars, With 
certain Numbets of armed Men, according to 
the Tenure. and Extent of the ſeveral Lordihips 
and Lands they held of the Crown, Where 
theſe were not proportionable to. the Occaſion, 
the reſt were made up of Subjects drawn toge- 
ther by Love of their Prince, or their Country; 
by Pe of Conqueſt and n or Ne 
28 
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9 55 Ferenc, 95 Re- 
ion, and Iplrited evenge, or, 
te (not of whit they oil yet from "their 
Leaders, but from their En at Vittle or 
tio, fairly fought,” Gecldelt Wir; and 4 Wat, 


ended rhe bas. of an Age, and either loſt or 


gained the Cauſe or Colititry contended for; tilt 
the Change of Times and Accidetits brought it 
to a new Deciſion ; till the Virtues and Vices 
of Princes made them ſtronger or weaker, 
either in the Love and O bedie re e Of their Peo- 
ple, or in ſuch Orders 350 Cuſtoms as rendered 
their Subjects more or leſs warlike or effeminate. 
Standing Forces or Guards in conſtant Pay, were 
no where uſed by lawful Princes in their native 
or hereditary Countries, but cnly by Congu I 
ih fabdued® Provinces, or Ufurp ers © r 
aid were à Defence only nd Sibjetts, - vt 
againift Enemies, 

"Theſe Orders ſeem firſt to have been changed 
in Europe by the two States of Venice and Hol. 
land; both of them ſmall in Territories at Land, 
and thoſe extended in Frontier upon powerful 
Neighbours ; both of them weak in' Nürnber of 
native Subjedts, and' thoſe leſs warlike at Land, 
by turning ſo much to Traffick, and to Sea: bur 
both of them mighty in Riches and Trade; 
Which made them endeavour tq balance their 
Neigbbours Strength in native Subjects, by fo- 

reign ſtipendiary Bands; and to defend their 


Frontiers, by the Arts of Fortification, | and 


Strength of Places; which might draw out a 
War into Length, by Sieges, When they dur ſt 
not venture it upon a Battle; and 'fo make it 
many times determine by Force of Mone) 7 

- 4 
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cher than of Arme. e thoſe. Princes 
wha, frontiered upon theſe, States, to the lame 
Provigons; Whieh have, been increaſed by the 
perpetual Courſe of, Wars upon the Continent of 
Europe, ever ſince the Riſe of this State, votil the 
Peace of the Pirennees, between Princes horder- 
ing one upon the other, and ſo ready for 15 
den Inroads or Invaſions. 
2 3 Force therefore of theſe Provinces is do 
ed; not by the Number, or Diſpoſitions 
of their Subjecks, but” by the Strength of their 
S and ſtanding, Troops, which; they 
antiy maintain, even in Time of .Peace,; 
Ad by che Numbœts of both, which they have 
dern able,to,draw, into the, Field, and te Sea, for 
Support, of a War; by ae copſtant Revenue 
19, maintain, the firſt, and by the temporary 
4 * hav beet, Ae to furniſh. for Sup- 
% T. Will — 3 heir Frontier. downs, 
(which. is a common Theme), or the Forces ne- 
ceſſary for the Garxiſons af them; nor the Na- 
ture and Variety of their Taxes and Impoſitions, 
though I have an exact Liſt of them by me, en- 
preſſing che ſcyeral Kinds, Rates, and Propor- 
tions, upon every Province and Town. But this 
would ſwell a Diſcourſe with a great deal of te- 
dious Matter, and to little Purpoſe; I - ſhall 
therefore be content only wie hey what I have 
informed myſelf of their Forces and Revenues 
in general, from Perſons ag them. the, beſt 
able to give that Account. 
The ordinary Revenue of this State config, 
either in what is levied in the conquered Towns 
and Country of Brabant, Flanders, or the Rhine, 


. 
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Which i is ; wholly adtuiniſtered by the dd of 


State; or elſe the ordinary Funds which the Se- 
ven Provinces provide every Year according to 


their ſeveral Proportions, upon the Petition of 
the Council of State, and Computation of the 
Charge of the enſuing Year, given in by them 
to the States-General. And this Revenue com- 
monly amounts to about one and twenty Millions 
of Gilders a- year; every Million making about 
"ninety thoufand Pounds en Intrinfick' * | 
we. 

The chief Funds out of which this: jiſes; are, 
the Exciſe and the Cuſtoms. The firſt is great, 
and ſo general, that I have heard it obſerved at 

"Amſterdam, that, when in à Tavern, 4 certain 
2 of Fiſh is eaten with the uſual Sadce; above 
thirty ſeveral Exciſes are paid, for What is neceſ- 
ſary to that ſmall Service. The laſt are low and 

caſy, and applied particularly to the A 

Out of this Revenue is ſupplied the Charge of 
-the whole Milice, of all publick Officers of the 
State, and Ambaſſadors or Miniſters abroad, and 
the Intereſt of about thirteen Millions owing by 
"the: States-General, VE . 

The ſtanding ee in the Year NY Ou 
ſo general a Feste and after all Reformations, 
- were twenty ſix thouſand two hundred Men, in 
ten Regiments of Horſe, conſiſting of t 
Troops, and nineteen of Foot, conſiſting of 
' three” hundred and eighty Companies. The 

conſtant Charge of theſe Forces ſtobd them in 


ſix Millions one hundred and nineteen thouſind 


Gilders a- year. it 0 ns 
Their Admiralties, in Time of e t 
tain \ between. thirty hd ad Men of War, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in the ſeveral Convoys of their Merchants 
Fleets, in a Squadron of eight or ten dier to 
attend the Agerines, and other Coryairs in 

Mediterranean; and ſome always s ready in 
their Havens, for any ſudden Accidents or Occa- 
ſions of the State. The common Expence of 
the ane in this Aden, and the Built 
of Ships, is about ſix Millions à- year. 

Beſides the Debt of the Generality, the Pro- 
vince of. Holland owes about ſixty Millions; 
for which they pa 2 Intereſt at four in e 
dred; but with {© great Eaſe and Exa | 
both in Principal and Intereſt, that no Man ever 
demands it twice. They might take up whatever 
Money they deſired. Whoever is admitted to 
bring in his Money, takes it for a great deal of 
Favour; and when they pay off any Part of the 
Principal, thoſe it belongs to receive it with 
Tears, not Knowing bow to diſpoſe of it to In- 
tereſt with ſuch. Safety and Eaſe, And the com- 
mon Revenue of particular Men lies much in the 
Dantores, either of the Generality, or the ſeveral 

Provinces, which are e Regiſtries of theſe pu- 
blick Debts. 

Of the leveral Impo is and Eb thoſe. chat 
are u certain and immoveable Poſſeſſions (as 
Houſes: and Lands) are. collected by the Magi- 
Nrates of che ſeveral Places, and by them paid 
in to the Receivers g becauſe both the 4 — 

and Valne of them are conſſant, and eaſily 
known-..-Thoſe which ariſe out of wncertain- 
Conſumptions, are all ſet out to Farm; and ta 
him that bids moſt, ſome every three Months, 
dome every ſix, and ſome yearly, 

+ Won Collection, + and Diſtibution * 
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= all publick Monies, are made, without any Fee 
to Officers; Who receive certain conſtant Sala- 
- Ties from the State, which they dare not increaſe 
| by any private Practices or Extortions: So aswho- 
= ever has a Bill of any publick Debt, has ſo much 
| ready Money in his Coffers, being paid certainly 
at Call, without Charge or Trouble, and aſſign- 
ed. over in any Payment, like the beſt Bill of 
J 90020 208; BR 
The extraordinary Revenue is, when, upon 
Tomne great Occaſions or Wars, the Generality 
agrees to any extraordinary Contributions: As 
fometimes the hundredth Penny of the Eſtates 
of all the Inhabitants ; Pole or Chimney Money; 
or any other Subſidies, and Payments, accord- 
ing as they can agree, and the Occaſions require; 
. which have ſometimes 7 far, as even to 
an Impoſition upon every Man that travels in 
the common Ways cf their Country, by Boat, 
or in Coach, in Waggon, or on Horſeback. * 
By all theſe Means, in the ſirſt Tear of the 
Engliſh War in 1665, there were raiſed in the 
Provinces forty Millions; of which twenty two 
in the Province of Holland. And, upon the Br- 
ſhop of Manſter”s invading them at the fame 
time by Land, they had, in the Tear 1666, a- 
Hove threefcore thouſand Landmen in Pay, and 
2 Fleet of above an hundred Men of War at Sea. 
The Greatneſs of this Nation, at that Time, 
ſeems juſtly to have raiſed the Glory of ours; 
Which, during the Years 1665 and 1666, main- 
tamed a War, not only againſt this powerful 
State, but againſt the Crowns of France and 
. Denmark, in conjunction with them: And all 
at a Time when this Kingdom was forced to 
18 a ( 7 ſtru ggle 
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Aruggle at home with the calamitous Aan rol 
a raging Plague, that, in three Months of the 
firſt Year, ſwept away incredible Numbers of 
People; and of a prodigious Fire, that, in three 
Days of the ſecond, laid in Aſhes that ancient 
and famous City: of LO NDO NM, (the Heart and 
Centre of our Commerce and Riches), conſur- 
ming the greateſt Part of its Buildings, and an 
immenſe Proportion of its Wealth. Vet, in the 
midſt of thoſe fatal Accidents, | thoſe: two Sum- 
mers were renowned with three Battles of 'the 
mightieſt Fleets that ever met upon the Ocean. 
Whereof two were determined by entire and un- 
queſtioned Victories, and Purſuit of our Ene- 
mies into their very Havens. The third having 
begun, by the unfortunate Diviſion of our Fleet, 
with the odds of ninety of their Ships againſt 
fifty of ours; and, in ſpite of fuch'Diſadvanta 
ges, having continued, or been renewed for 
three Days together, (herein we ' were every 
Morning the Aggreſſors), ended at laſt by the 
equal and mutual Weakneſs or Wearineſs of 
doth Sides, the Maims of Ships and Tackling, 
with Want of Powder and Ammunition; ha- 
ving left undecided the greateſt Action that — 
haps a upon Record of any Story. 
In chi, Bande, Mae de Mit confeſſed to me, 
that we gained more Honour to our Nation, 
and to the invincible Courage of our Seamen, 
than by the other two Victories; that he was 
ſure, their Men could never have 'been brought 
on the two following Days, after the Diſadvan- 
tages of the firſt ; and he believed no other Na- 
tion was capable 'of it but ours. 


I will not judge how we came to fail of a glo- 
rious 
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rious Peace in the ſix Months next ie wr | 
aſter the Fortune of gur laſt Victory, and, with 
the Honour of the War,. But as any rough 
Hand can break a Bone, her eas much Art and 
Care are required to ſet it again, and reſtare it 
10 its firſt Strength and Propertion; ſo it is an 
eafy Part in a Miniſter of State to engage a War; 
but it is given to few to know the Times, and 
find the Ways of making Peace. Vet when, af 
ter the ſenſible; Events of an unfortunate Negli- 
gence, an indifferent! Treaty was concluded. at 
Breda in 1667, within bx Mapths ſollowing by 
an Alliance with this State in Zounary 1668, 
(which vas received with ineredible Joy and 
Applauſe among them), his Majeſty became the 
unqueſtioned Arbiter of all the Affairs of Chri- 
ſtendom; made a Peace between the two great 
Crowns, At: Aix - la- Chapella, which was avowed = 
by all the World to be perfedtly his n; and 
Was received with aqua! Applauſe of Chriſtian 
Princes abroad, and of hls Subjects at home; 
and for three Tears ſucceeding, by the unſhaken 
Alliance and Dependence of the United States, 
bis Majeſty remained abſolute Maſter of the Peace 
ol Chriſtendom, and in a | Poſture of giving 
Bonnds to the greateſt, as well as Pore 
e br e einn $1123 £1 
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TT GR Ret hos: as this Sate in the 
| Courſe and Progreſs of its Greatneſs for ſo 
We Tee paſt, has ſhined like a Comet; io, 
in the Revolutions of this laſt Summer, it ent 
ed to fall ke a Meteor, and has equaliy amazed 
the World by the done and the other. When 
we conſider ſueh a Power and Wealth as was 
related in the laſt Chapter, / to have fallen in a 
Manner proftrate within the Space of one Month; 
r Frontier- towns, renowned in the 
'A&ons / of the Spaniſi Wars, entered like 
open Villages by the Trench Troops, without 
Befence, or almoſt Denial; moſt of them with- 
out any Rows at all, and all of them with ſo 
few; their great Rivers, that were eſteemed 
an Ihvin cba Beeufity to the Provinees of Hei- 
land and trecht, paſſed with as much Eaſe, 1 
us [mall Reſiſtances, 48 little Fords; and, in 
Mort; the very Hearts of a Nation, ſo vakant of 
old againſt Rome, ſo obſtinate againſt Spain, now 
eee and in a Manner abandoning all before 
their appeared: we may juſtly: have 
our Deng app to the ſeeret' and fixed Pelle of 
all human Greatneſs, for the Account of ſueh a 
Revolution; or racher to the unſtarchable De- 
erees and irreſiſtible Force of divine Providence; 
though it ſeems not more impious to queſtion it, 
may to meaſute it by our Scale; or * 
UCS 
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Iſſues and Motions of that eternal Will and 
Power, to a Conformity wi t is eſteemed 
juſt, or wiſe, or good, by the uſüal Conſent, or 
the narrow. Cmprchenfſ of poor mortal Men. 

But as, in the Search a d Conſideration. even 
of Things natural and common, our Talent, I 
fear, is to talk rather than to know; ſo we m4 
he allowad to inquire, aud reaſon ppanall Thi 
| while we do not pretend to Ceæxtainty, or call t 
undeniable Truth, which is every Pay ad 
15a.thouſand;, nor thoſe Opinions unxeaſonable, 
which. we know to be held by ſuch as we allow 
to be reaſonable Men: Lſhall therefore fer down 
ſuch Circumſtances as to me ſeem maſt; evident- 
Jy to have e e this Revolution, leaving 
the Cauſes tels ible to the Search of more 


v1 ohni yerrm of 
„And, fagſt take: their« vaſt, Trades: Which 
Was Wee -of their Greatneſs, 20 bave been 
one likewiſe of their Fall, by having * — &- 
verted the Genius of their native Sabjects and 

Anhabitanss, from Arms, i t0 Traffick, ang the 


Arts of Peace leaving the whole Fortune ef 


their later Wars te be wanaged by foreign, and 
mercenary Troops; which much abaſed the Cou- 
rage of their Nation, (as was obſerved in another 
Chapter), and made the Burghers of ſo little Mo- 
ment towards the Defence of their Towns: 
Whereas, in the famous Sieges of Harion, Ale- 
man, add Leden, they had made brave 
and Herce Defencas as breke the Heart of the 
Spaniſh: Armies, and. the Fortune of thein Af- 

Kane., 10704] 201745 lo 2101 51ditli yr 
' Next was: the Peace of Munſtor, which had 
ef — — Years, too ſe- 
f Cure 
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ch of all MNwanbns, Pr Fuer 2s Land, id 
195 (ee mm 5 8 | 
Forces'at which Have been“ Sh, 
fa 0 wi two 9 i A Eto ies; 3 
am&tnlivendt with "the it Wall yeh Gees 
into the Sy right, againſt ar ful 00 


het Cords oP th A bee ee 1 25 act bus 
Another Was, ae 5 Ph 
refbtmiug Simi _ they be foreign © 
ad Th6; ip 555 0 
a or 50 RAT c ee | 
i weed eo che s aud Conelu- 
720 5 hat & If 


But the greez dr ar dae. the coneurrec 
t6 weaketi, an indeed break the Streagth 9 
their Lan L.mullice, was, the Altefation of their 
State, Which happened by tlie perpetual Edict of 
Flat and Weft-FRezlant, upon the Death of 

the laff Printe of fun range, for Excluſton of the 
Power of Sraltholder in their Provinte, br at 
leaſt the Separation of it from the Charge of 

ptain-General. Since that Time, the main' 
gn 'and App lication” of thoſe Provinces has 
been, to wok but, by Degrees, all the old Of” 
ficers, both 2985 and foteign, who had bern, 
former 100 {worn to the Prince of Orange, and 
were till thought affectlonate to the Intereſt of 
chat Family ; and to fill the Commands of their 
Army with the Sons or Kinſtnen of Burgoma- 
ſters, and other Officers or Deputies in the State, 
nüt they eflgetied fore to the Conttinhions af 
their popular chern and” gbod enough 
for an Age here they fw no OE 'of 
Enemy at Land to att 14 them. 
But the * Kindneſs to the young 


Prince, 


es 
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Prince, dh in ah Pop and Army, was not 
to be be diflalved.or, ſed by any, Medicines ar 
Operations, . ar”, or. Artifice;; but 
grew up 2 with le Ag of; the Prince, 
* preſaging { ome Revolution in the State, 

when. he ſhould e come to the ears of aſpiring, 

and managing. the mel Aﬀedtions of the peo · 


ple; being a 1 5 8 d. to the great 
nalities of. his Roy e,popylar.,Vir-. 
3 mes of his "Country; e ra ful; gl. 


. and DOES. 118 A, 8 and a 
| ng; much 
he once reſolves, or once denies: 10 1 
and Application ta his B 
ſures; 0 Welt To tha gen of his 85 
wth; Charity to 7 Temperance unuf ſwal to. 
his and to the Climate; frpgal in the 
8 5 of his- Ta and yet 
n great Spirit and 
Heart, Haan, ing 8 the Glory of een 
with ſtrong Ambition to grow great, but rather 
by the Service than the Servitude of his Coun- 
oy in ſhort, a 1 5 of e with 
ring Mixture of Vice. 

In e W War, begun the Year 1665 5, de 
6085 ben d all the Engliſh Troops that were 
then left in their Service, diſperſing the Officers 
and Soldiers of our Nation who, ſtaid with them, 
into other Companies or Regiments of their own. 
After the French Invaſion, of Flanders, and the 
Nri& Alliance between England and Holland in 
1668, they did the ſame b the French that 
were remaining in their Service; o as the ſeve- 
ral Bodies of theſe two Nations, "which had ever 
che greateſt Part in the Honour and Fortune of 


l their 
2221 4 * * 8 
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their Wars, were, now wholly diqplved, and 
their ſtanding! Mikice, compoſed, i in a manner, all 
of their qwn Natives enervated_by the Jong 
_Vſes and Arts of Traffic and of Pad 7 

But they were tod great a Match for any of 
the ſmaller Princes their Neighbours in Germas 
2y and too ſecure of any Danger from Spuin, 
by the Knowledge of their Forces, as well as 
Diſpoſitions; and, being ſtrictly allied both with 
England and Sweden,” in two 55 defenfiwe 
Leagues, and in one common Ai _ Alliance, 
they could not foreſee any Danger! 


Confederates ; and who were ſure of a Conjun- 
Fool whenever they pleaſed, both with! the 
1115 and Spam. 
fides; they knew that Nude ONE) not at⸗ 
tack them, without paſſing through Flanders or 
Germany. They were ſure Spain would not fuf- 
fer it dane e the firſt, if they were backed in 
poſing it, as foreſeeing the mevitable Lofs of 
He upon that of Holland. And they could 5 
hardly believe the Paſſage ſhould be Vielded by 
a German Prince, contrary to the expreſs Will 
and Thtentions of the Emperor, as well as the 
Reins: Intereſts of the Empire. So that they 
ped the War would at leaſt open in their 
abe Provinces; for whoſe Defence they 
reſolved to employ the whole Force of their 
State; and vod have made a mighty Reſift- 
ance, if the atrel had begun at LO other 
Doors but their own, 
They could not imagine a Conjunction be.” 
men 2 England and France for the Ruin of their 
Q | State. 


rom France, 
Who, they thought, would node have the Cu- | 
rage or Force to enter the Liſts with {6 mighty | 


| 
; 
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State, For, being 6 og EX our Sg | 
Kitutions, they did not for we. ſhould 
find gur Intereſt. in it; and meaſured all. States 
by that which they eſteemed 40 he their Intereſt; 


Nor could they believe, that ather Princes and 


States of Europe would fuffer ſueh an Addition 


to be made to the Power of France, as A Con- 


1 of Holland. 
Beſides theſe publick. Gonſiderations,.. there 
were others particular to the Factions 


them. And ſome of their, Miniſters were. 1 5 


their forward nor ſupple. enough x to 9 
the early breaking ot dive N 
Cures. as threatened them; 1 uſe they were 
not without Hopes they might end in re 

their broken Meaſures with Frauce: hic 15 
of the Commonwealth - party were more in 
to, by ſoreſeeing the K that their Allian 


ces with England wolf. have in "Time. tos 


wards. the reſtoring of the Prince of Qrange's 
Authority: And they thought at the worſt, that, 
whenever a Pinch came, they could not, fail of a 
ſafe, Bargain in one Market or other, having fo 
vaſt, a Treaſure ready to. FRG upon any 890d 


Tbeſe Conſiderations made "hem commit | 
three fatal Overlights: in their foreign Negotia- 
tions: For they made an Alliance with E:g/and, 
without engaging a, Confidence and Friendſhip, 
they broke their Meaſures with, France, without 
cloling, nes with. e e Meng. 

n me ces OF, S -e Sigh ; 
— A 4 of Germany, Wichqut jane 


them ſure, RVA AT before. a War 


began. 
a Latlly, 


* 
2 * 
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' Laſh, The Piltve of Dronge was approach: 
ing the two and twentieth Tear of bis Age; 
which the States of Hollanu had, ſince their Al- 
liance with his Majeſty in 1668; ever pretended 
ſhonld be the Time of advancing him to the 
Charge of Captain-General - and Admiral of 
their Forces, 85 without that of Stadrhold- 
er. But the nearer they drew to this Period, 
Which was like to make a new Figure in their 
Government, the more deſirous ſame” of their 
Miniſters ſeemeti either to decline or to reftraiti 
it. On the other ſide, the Prince grew confi- 
dent upon the former Promiſes, or at leaſt Inti- 
mations of Holland, and the concurring Diſpo- 
ſitions of the other fix Provinces to his Advance- 
ment.” And his Party, ſpitited by their Hopes, 
and the great'Qualities of this young Prince, 
(how grown ripe for Action, and för Enter- 
prize), reſdlved to bring this Point to a ſudden 
Deciſion; againſt which the other Party prepa- 
red, and united all their Defences : So as this 
ſtrong Difeaſe, that had been ſd lor 52 
in the very Bowels of the State, ſeemed jul 
upon its Kir, when a Conjunction of two 
Rite Kings brought upon them à ſudden and 
furlous Invaſivtr by Land and Sea at the fame 
time, by a Royal Fleet of above foutſrore Ships, 


and an Army of as many thouſand Men. 
- When the States faw this Cloud ready to 
break upon them, (after a long Belief” that it 
would blow over), they began, not only t 
provide Shelter at home with their uſual Vi- 
gour, but to Took out for it abroad, though both 
too late, Of the Princes that were their Allies, 
or concerned in their Danger, ſuch as were far 


off, could not be in Time; the nearer were un- 
n to ſhare | In; 2 D anger 0 they Were not 
enough prepared for; moſt were content to ſee 
the Pride of this State humbled; ſome, the Inju- 
ries they had received from them revenged; ma- 
ny would have them mortified, that would not 
have them deſtroyed : And ſo all reſolved to leave 
them to weather the Storm, as they could, for 
dne Campana: which they did not believe could 
go far towards their Ruin, conſidering the Great- 
neſs of their Riches, Number of their Forces, and 


- 


Strength of their Places. 


: 
: 


The State, in the mean time, had increaſed 

their Troops to ſeventy thouſand Men, and had 
begun. to repair the Fortifications, of their Fron- 
tier: towns; But ſo great a Length of their Coun- 
try lay. open to the French Invaſion, by the Ter- 
ritories of Golen and:Liege, and to the Biſhop of 
Menſter, (their inveterate Enemy), by We/tpha- 
Ha, that they knew not where to expect, or pro- 


vide againſt the firſt Danger : And while the L 
divided, thein Forces and Endeavours soward 
the ſecuring of ſo mapy, Garriſons, they provi- 
fed for none to any purpoſe but Mae/tricht ; 
which the reneh/ e b ind them, and fell i 
upon the T OWNS of the {> ine, and the Heart ** 


66353 6 
Beſides, thoſe Miniſters who had ſtill the Di- 
rectien of Affairs, bent their chief Application 

ip the Strength and Order of their Fleet, . rather 

than, of their Army: whether more pecked at 


. 


e entering into it; or believing that a Vi 
tory at Sea would be the Way to a Peace with 
this Crown; or hoping their Towns would AT 


England than France, upon the War, and Man: 
2 


N * » # 
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fall ſo faſt, but that, before three or four were 
loſt, the Buſineſs” at Sen would be deeided; or 
perhaps content that ſome ill Sueeeſſes mould at- 
tend the Prinee of Orumge at his frſt Entrance 
upon the Command of their _ —— there- 
by contribute to their Deſigns of his 
Authority, while they were forced to leave im 
the Name of Captain- General. This indeed was 
not Hrely to fal, conßdering che ill Conftitation 
of their eld Army, the haſty Levies of their 
new, and the be ef che Factions now bro- 
ken dt in e St 7 lieh leff Both the Towns 
and the Troops in * penee, wider whoſe Ban- 
ners they fought, and whoſe Orders they 
were to be goverfied; the Prinee's; of the States. 
There happened, at the ſame tire; an Acti- 
dent unuſual t tar Climate; | Which was;- 4 
mighty Drought" in the Beginting of we Sum- 
met; that left their Waters fordable in Places 
where they uſe@ to be nirvigable' for Boats of 
greateſt Burden, And this gave them mere 
Trouble and Diſtractien in the Defence; as it did 
their Enemies mots Facikry ' in” the Paſſige of 
thoſe great Rivers; Mien were elteemed no 
ſmall Security of their Country.” / | | 
And in this Poſture were the Ae of Row 
Commonwealth when the War btbke out, with! 
thoſe fatal Events that muſt needs attend any 
Kingdom or State Where the Violenee of a fo- 
reign Invoſion happens to meet with the diſtract- 
ed Eſtate of a domeſtick Sedition or Diſeontent; 
Which, Hike ill Rumors in a Body, make any! 
ſmall Wound dangerous, and à great one mor- 
tal. They were full a great Body, but without 
their uſut: Soul; 5 they were à State, But it Was 


8 of 
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of the difenited Provinces. Their T owns: were 
without, Order, their,Burghers: without. Obedi- 
ence, their Soldiers without Diſcipline, and all 
Without Heart; whereas, in all Sieges, the 
Hearts of Men gefend the Walls, and not Walls 
the Men. And indeed it was the Name of Eng- 
land joining in the War againſt them, that 
broke their Hearts, and contributed more to the 
Loſs of ſo many Fons, and ſo much Country, 
than the Armies of Munſter or of France. So, 
that; upon all Circumſtances conſidered, i it ſeems, 
ealier,”to, give an Accobnm what it was that loſt 
them ſo much, than har ſaved them the feſt. 
T No Man at Play ſees a very great Game, Ather 
in his on ox anothet”s Hand, unexpectedly loſt, 
but he is apt to conſider whether it could have 
heen faved, and how, jt ought, to have been play- 
* The ſame Inquiry will be natural upon the 
Fall of this State, and very difficult to reſolve... 
After the mighty Growth of the French, and 

Decay of the Spaniſh Power, which drew on the 
Invaſion. of Flanders. in 1667, this State had a 
very herd Game to play. Either they muſt ſee 
F 2 wholly loſt, and France grown to con- 
fine upon them; ham they liked as an Ally, 
but dreaded as a Neighbour; : or elſe they muſt 
Join with Fraxce, to divide Flanders between 
them z but they knew what it was to ſhare with 
the Lion: or they muſt join with Spain to de- 
fend Flanders againſt France; that is, with their 
ad Enemy, againſt their old Friend: or, laſtly, 

muſt join with England. for the Defence, 
| of Flanders, neither breaking with Fraxce, nor 
cloſing with Spain; and frame an Arbitrage, but 
or ſomething a PINE any: ; rather Win 


10 bing, 
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bing, than mediating a Peace; and threaten- 
ing. a War upon that Crown that refuſed. it. 

They _ e the laſt ; and wiſely, as all Nen 
thought. But though this Alliance was happi- 
ly-planted, yet it was unhappily eulti vated; and) 
ſo the Fruit came to fall, and the Root to wi- 
ther, upon the firſt Change of Seaſons, - in ſuch. 
a Manner, and to ſuch a Degree, as we have. 
lately ſeen. Whether they: could have prevenit- 
ed a Conjunction of England with France, ſhall; _ 
be no Part of my Subject: Fer I pretend not to 
know, or to tell Seerets of State; and intend 
theſe not for the Obſervations of an Ambaſſador, 
but of a private Man as I am; and ſuch as any 
Gentleman might eafily have made, who had 
reſided above two Tears, as I did, in Holland, 
and had been, as I was, a little ;nclined to ob: 
ſerve. I ſhall only fay, that the Conjunction of 
England with France was to this State like one 
of | thoſe, Diſeaſes, which the Phyſicians ſay are 
hard to diſcern, while they are eaſy to cure; 
but when once they come to be plainly diſco- 
vered, they. are paſt Remedy. 

But, as Holland had ever defended itſelf a- 
gun Spain by England and France, ſo it ought: 
to have done- againſt France by England: and 
Spain; and provided early againſt | their on 
Danger, as well as that of Flanders, by impro- 

ving and advancing their confederate Leag | 

with England and Sweden, into a ſtrict defenſive 
Alliance with Spain, as a Principal in the Ha 

and by agreeing with that Crown, to furniſh be- 
tween them fome conſtant ſubſidiary Payments 
to Sweden, for the Support of their ſtanding,” 

Forces, Tu Tune of Peace. This * ow 
eſire 
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Deſtre of Spain; the” Intereſt” of all that mans 
to ſecure the Peace of Chriſtendom; and the O- 
pinion of ſome of the Duteh Miniſters, though 
not of the chiefeſt till it was too late. And the 
Omiſſion of this was the greateſt Fault ever com- 
mitted in their Politicks; and proceeded in a 
great meaſure from their ancient Animoſity to 
Spain ; which, as it was the Beginning, ſo, by 
_ Effect, it almoſt ptoved the End of their 
tate. b 70 
hen me War begin in the man bf: the 
Conjunctures related, it is hat@ to Aay«What 
could have defended them. But, as Men in a 
Town, threatened with a mighty Siege; abandon 
their Suburbs, and ſlight thoſe Out works, which 
are either weak of themſelves, or not well defen- 
ſible for want of Men j and reſolve only to make 
good thoſe Poſts which they are able fullx to 
man, and eaſily to relieve; berauſe the of 
ſmall Outwork does not only weaken the 
Number, but ſink the Couritge of the Garriſon 
Within: $2805 
0 this State, which carne to be in à manner 
eged by the mighty and numerous Armies of 
—— and of Munſter,' ought, in my Opinion, 
to have left themſelves but three Outworks' to 
maintain; I mean, three Poſts ſtanding with- 
out the Lines that incloſed the main Body of 
their Provinces. Theſe ſhould have been Mac- 
_ firicht, Weſel, and Cocverden. They mould have 
ſlighted al! the reſt of their Places: that lay with- 
out theſe upon the Rhine, of in Overel, and 
drawn the Men into theſe Towns, ſo as to have 
left them rather like Camps chan Garriſons; 
2 uy eight thoufand Foot and two! th 


Horſe 
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e in Maeſtricht, as many in We/e1, and half 
e er is eee ee 
contain them; if not, they might have formed 
and fortified, a Camp with ſomething a greater 
Number upon the next Paſs into Friezland and 
e ene 


* 


poſe, about five, thouſand), with at leaſt; fiſteen 
thouſand Foot, they ſhould have formed a great 
ſtanding Camp, within their Rivers, ſomewhere 
near Arnhem; fortified it with Cannon, and a 

the Art that could be; furniſhed it with the 
greateſt Care, and Plenty of Proviſions. The 
Remainder of their Infantry would have been 
enough for the reſt of their Garriſons; of which 


che Towns upon the Hel, Doe/burgh, Zuiphen, 


Doayenter,, and, Swall,, would have. been in a 


manner flanked (though at; ſome Diſtance) by. - 
the ſtrong Garriſons of Weſel and Cocuerden, and 


breaſted by the main Camp 

If, with this Diſpoſition of their Forces, they 
had provided well for the-Strength and Defence. 
of Skinkſcance, Nimmeguen, and Grave, (which, 


would likewiſe have lain all within the Cover of 


theſe Out-poſts) ; they might, for ought I know,, 
have expected the War without loſing the Heart 


and Steadineſs of their Counſels, and not with- 


out a Probability of making a Defence worthy, 
the former Greatneſs and Atchievements of their, 
State, ram 4014; ib omrod 26,3004 ei 
For a Siege of Mae/tricht or Meſel, ſo garrir. 


ſoned and reſolutely defended, ee only: . 


Armies; 


have amuſed, but endangered the French Armies 
as Coeverden might have done that of Munſter. 
The Reſiſtance of one of theſe Towns would. 


have 


* 


Of the reſt of their Horſe, (which were, Lſup- 7 


RS „ 
- ſav weh te Strength of all the reſt: _ 


whereas there was none in theirs. But 


1 


i Cour de gtd) 


the Fortutie of Battles and Sieges turns upon | 


the Hearts of Men, as they are more or leſs ca- 


pable of general Confidences or Fears, which 


are very much raifed by Accidents and Opinions. 


It would not have been within any common 
Rules, to march ſo far into the Country, as to 
attack the Bur/e or Breda, Nimmeguen or Grube, 
leaving foch Camps behind, as thoſe at 2 2 


aud Maeſtricht, and having is much a greater 


before them, as that about nbem. If any of 
theſe three Poſts had been loſt, yet it could not 


have happened without good Conditions; and 
ſo retiring the Men, to ſtrengthen auer the = 


more itiward Garrifons, or the main 8 4 


which would have lain ready to defend the 


of their Rivers. And if, at the worſt, they had 


failed in this, yet the french Army muſt Fro 


wards" either Have attacked a fortified Camp of 
twenty thouſand Men, or left ſuch an-Army Fes 
hind them, when they marched rowards Utrecht 
and into the Heart of the Provinces; both of 
which would have been Attempts that, I think} 


have hardly been enterptired with Sticveſs upbr' 


Invaſion 

There ſeems at leaft forme Ae of Or- 
der and Conduct in this Scheme of Defence; 
perhaps 
the Greatneſs of the Tempeſt from abroad, and 
of the Factions at home, either broke the Heart, 


or diſtrafted the Courſe of their Connſtls! And 


beſides, ſuch old amen, in ſo ſtrong x Ship, 


that had weathered fo many Storms Inno 
Loſs, could not but think it hard, to throw over 
Coorg Tomuch of their Lading before this began. 


"une 
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After all, I know very well, that nothing is ſo 
hard, as to give wiſe Counſel before Events, 
and nothing eaſy, as after them to make . $44 
Reflexions. Many things ſeem true in N 1 
and prove falſe in Experience; many that are 
weakly conſulted, are executed with Succeſs. 
Therefore, to conclude, we muſt all acknow- 

ledge, that Wiſdom and Happineſs dwell with 

God alone; and, among mortal Men, (both of 

their perſons and their States), thoſe are the 
wiſeſt that commit the feweſt Follies, and thoſe 
the happieſt. that meet with the feweſt Misfſor - 
tunes. x $ 
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